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j|_|£ CULTURAL FUTURE Guest Editorial by Peter G. White 

OF 

QUEBEC 



Five million Quebecers .^use French as their 
chief language of communication. About one 
million use English. In all Canada, some six 
million use French. In North America, some 
220 million use English. In the whole world, 
about 74 million use French, 309 million En- 
glish. 

These are the vital statistics. The trends are 
more difficult to establish— and their eventual 
consequences more difficult to discern. This 
very uncertainty is the nub of the current lin- 
guistic-cultural crisis in Quebec. 

Are the French language and/or culture re- 
ally in serious danger of disappearance in Que- 
bec? Or in danger of significant assimilation? 
Decline? Stagnation? What about Montreal? 
If these dangers really do exist, can the trends 
be reversed? Halted? Slowed? If so, how? 

Nobody knows. This is central — nobody real- 
ly knows. We are all arguing in a vacuum. The 
confusion is worse confounded when moral 
arguments are introduced: should the provincial 
(or federal) government intervene? Should 
non-French-speaking Quebecers, immigrants 
or natives— be forced to learn French or to be 
educated in French? Has the state the right 
to restrict such intimately personal rights as 
freedom of language and culture? 

The French unilingualists say the French 
culture is threatened, and thp provincial gov- 
ernment must intervene to protect it, even at 
the expense of minority rights. Their En- 
glish-Canadian counterparts say the French 
language is doomed to disappear from North 
America in any case, so measures should be 
taken to hasten the process. Most moderates 
take a middle ground, believing that the 
French language and culture can and shall 
continue to thrive in Quebec and Canada, with 
government assistance where necessary, but 
'"tlratHhisj’eed not entail the restriction of the 
rights of non-French-speaking minorities with 
regard to language and education, beyond a 
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requirement to have a working knowledge of 
French. 

Pending the disclosure of incontrovertible 
evidence to the contrary, it is not unreasonable 
to conclude that the French language and cul- 
ture are dynamic, vigorous and very much alive 
in Quebec today. They will certainly not dis- 
appear within the lifetime of any reader of this 
editorial. To be sure, they are gravely chal- 
lenged from all sides— but the point is that they' 
are responding strongly to the challenge, and 
not only meeting it but overcoming it. 

Government language policy should be based 
on facts, not on hysterical, fears about highly ' 
unlikely eventualities. It is to be hoped that 
the Gendron Commission will provide some 
additional facts in answer to the questions 
posed above. In the meantime, a moderate 
policy is the only justifiable course— for exam- 
ple, measures to strengthen the French lan- 
guage and culture, but which do not restrict 
minority rights or individual liberties. 

If the future of the French culture in Quebec 
seems assured for the foreseeable future, what 
about the English culture? If the recently pro- 
posed Bill 62 is adopted in its present form, 
the future of Quebec’s English-speaking com- 
munity will be bleak. 

In today’s world particularly, the heart and 
life-force of any culture lie in its educational 
system. The educational system reflects, guides 
and perpetuates the culture, by keeping it in 
touch— and competitive— with the latest ad- 
vances in other societies. In the case of En- 
glish-speaking Quebecers, our educational sys- 
tem must be on a par with the best in North 
America. This means that our curriculum, 
teachers, teaching methods, and whole educa- 
tional philosophy must be closely attuned to 
the rest of English Canada and the United 
States, as well as reflecting the French-speaking 
milieu in which we live. This can only be 
assured in the opinion of many educators, if 
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the English-language school system is ultimat- 
ely controlled, in its pedagogical aspects, by En- 
glish-speaking Quebecers. The logical adminis- 
trative structures for providing such control are 
English-language school boards, which in effect 
existing “Protestant” boards really are. 

But Bill 62, introduced in the National As- 
sembly by Mr. Cardinal on November 4, es- 
tablished no such structures, nor does it provide 
for any other form of guaranteed pedagogical 
control by English-speaking Quebecers over 
English-language schools. Instead, Bill 62 
would create. 11 unified school boards on the 
Island of Montreal, with each board dispensing 
education in English or French as required 
under Bill 63. Pedagogical control would ap- 
pear to be shared between the unified boards 
and the Department of Education (already 
unified), both institutions being, naturally 
enough, overwhelmingly French. 

The irony of this proposal is that it embodies 
precisely the type of structure that French- 
speaking Quebecers have always firmly rejected 
in the Canadian context as being an obvious 
agency of cultural assimilation. This is the 
reason why education is strictly a provincial 
responsibility under the BNA Act.’ 

The right to an education in English, 
guaranteed by Bill 63, is meaningless unless 
the content of the education, as well as its form, 
also corresponds to the cultural requirements 
of the students. Bill 62 would abolish the exist- 
ing system, which does in effect provide a broad 
measure of pedagogical control to each lan- 
guage group, and replace it with a new system 
offering no such control. The adoption of the 
Bill would have extremely grave implications 
for the future of English-speaking Quebecers. 

Mr. White is Vice-Chairman, Association for Reform 
in Education; he is also the President of the Sherbrooke 
Record. 
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Lindens Call for International Tribunal 



Several healthy trees interviewed on campus 
last week indicated they regretted the niis- 
understanding which had arisen over the 
construction of the new Geography- 
Mathematics-Computer Sciences Building on 
lower campus. 

“No one has ever told me I will be removed,” 
a stately poplar informed the Reporter , “and I 
do not intend to be ... so there!” 

In response to a bulletin put out on No- 
vember 27 by a group of students calling itself 
the McGill Enviremental [jic] Conservation 
Committee, about five of the towering plants 
have announced their intention of organizing 
their own pressure group, the McGill Tree 
Movement. A press release put out by the 
MTM reads, “We will join with our freedom- 



loving brothers of the MECC into a revolu- 
tionary Tree— Student Alliance to withstand 
any attempts by the imperialist, bladderless, 
running-away dogs of capitalism who at- 
tempt to dislodge us. Our slogan will be: Power 
to the Trees, Hacking Company— Get Out of Quibec! 

The majority of trees, however, are more 
moderate in tone. One elm tree, who asked that 
his name be withheld, retorted, “These people 
in the so-called Tree-Student Alliance are only 
out to make unnecessary trouble. They are 
nothing but a bunch of leguminous gorse and 
their disruptions should be nipped in the bud.” 

Meanwhile, the Revolutionary Council of 
Linden Trees in East Berlin has sent the MTM 
a telegram announcing its support for “your 
socialist efforts” and calling for the establish- 
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ment of an “international war crimes tribunal 
to try the perpetrators of these acts of violence 
against Nature.” 




However, since a stand-in demonstration was 
held on Wednesday, November 26, where stu- 
dents surrounded several trees about to be cut 
off, the efforts of the TSA seem to have petered 
off. A meeting which was to be held in Vice- 
Principal (Administration) thaw’s office on 
Friday morning, November 28, with members 
of the MECC attending, mustered up only one 
student, and no trees. 

Meanwhile, McGill’s Office of Research for 
Planning and Development informs the Reporter 
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that many of the allegations in the MECC 
Bulletin of November 27, 1969 mentioned 
above were “clearly not based on facts.” 

The MECC Bulletin claimed that, “The 
.construction plans called for the removal of 
twenty-two of the oldest and most beautiful 
trees on campus . . . They’re all elm trees in- 
cluding the Mcgill [ji’c] Founders [n’c] Elm . . . - 
We DO protest the hypocrisy of an adminis- 
tration which three years ago said the library 
would be the last building constructed on lower 
campus, and now intend [r»VJ yet another 
building.” 

“Certainly not all the trees are elms,” said 
a member of the ORPD, “the big one near 
the Chemistry Building, for example, is a nice 
poplar. And we are only removing 14 trees, not 
22 as the Bulletin claimed. Another 14 trees 
in the vicinity stay up . . . they are specifically 
labelled ‘protected’ and surrounded by wooden 
planks so the trucks going by won’t strip off 
the bark.” He added, “Otherwise the guy driv- 
ing the truck wouldn’t give a hoot ...” 

As a result of the removal of the access road 
sloping in from the Roddick Gates, the net 
grass area in the region will probably be in- 
creased, say the people at the ORPD. In' any 
case, the ultimate master plan of the university 
will have no parking lots on campus, which 
will also increase the grass area. • y 



It was also pointed out that the fence pres- 
ently around the construction site gives a false 
picture of the size of the grass area. “When 
the building is finished, there will be plenty 
of grass, since the fence surrounds a much 
larger space to allow room for construction,” 
said an ORPD spokesman. 



The Office of Research for Planning and 
Development also refutes the charge that, the 
administration claimed the library building 
would be the last one on campus. What has 
been planned is that no future building will 
intrude beyond the line of the Macdonald En- 
gineering Building into lower campus. 



* In response to a statement in the Bulletin 
labelling the university’s architects “highly un- 
creative,” the ORPD claims the Math Building 
can not be redesigned to help the trees. “If we 
raised the level of land at certain points, this 
could conceivably destroy the trees, and if we 
would have used another spot, there would still 
be a number of trees in the way.” 

Also, contrary to what was claimed in the 
MECC Bulletin, there is no intention of re- 
moving the Founder’s Elm, who has remained 
quite cool during the controversial happenings 
of last week. __ 

Dr. Elm, who is an Emeritus Member of 
Senate and who lectures from time to time in 
the Faculty of Agriculture at Macdonald Col- 
lege, told the Reporter last weekend that he will 
approach the Senate Development Committee 
in the near future and present a brief. One of 
the proposals in the brief will be a recommen- 
dation that the Committee set up a sub-com- 
mittee on the Protection, Buzz-Sawing, and 
Progeny of McGill Trees. 

“It might be a good idea,” he added, “to 
make this a joint sub-committee of the Devel- 
opment Committee, the Management Board 
of the Gault Estate, and the Committee on 
Retirements, so we may acquire the expertise 
of all concerned members of the university 
community.” 



Students’ Society President Julius Grey has 
commented on the situation, “Very interesting, 
this struggle' for self-determination of trees. I 
think trees now have to join with women and 
other persecuted sectors of our soci- 
ety .. . Actually, I don’t know what else to 
say ... I have no opinion on trees . . . More 
seriously, I hope no further grass area will be 
removed. I would be very upset if the adminis- 
tration did not keep its promise on the Mac- 
donald Engineering Building line.” 

A spokesman for the McGill Tree Movement, 
a young poplar bush near the corner of Univer- 
sity - and Sherbrooke Streets told the Reporter 
she was “amazed at the contradictions in Mr. 
Grey’s statement. The President clearly shows 
he is a lackey of the administration. If he really 
cared about us, he would be standing out here 
in the cold, day and night, with a rifle to ward 
off the destructive axe-mongers.” 



A funeral for the 14 trees which have been 
cut down is planned for this Sunday on lower 
campus. It is hoped the Dean of Divinity will 
preside as the remains of the Great Fourteen 
who have served McGill so diligently in the 
past will be lowered into the foundations 
of the Geography-Mathematics-Gomputer 
Sciences Building. Many a McGill student who 
has conducted romantic negotiations under 
these trees will be out there to attest to the 
great loss the campus has suffered with the 
departure of these passive members of the uni- 
versity community. 



ARTS AND SCIENCE FACULTY MEETING 
NOVEMBER 25 
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After five meetings and two months of debate, 
the Faculty of Arts and Science - has finally 
completed its discussions over the Report of 
the Joint Working Group on Student Partici- 
pation in Faculty Government. At its Meeting 
on Tuesday, November 25 the Faculty consi- 
dered the items outstanding from the sessjons 
of September 18th, 24th, October 20th and 
30th, including the addition of students to 
various Standing Committees, the methods of 
selection of students to serve on these commit- 
tees, the addition of students to the Faculty 
Nominating Committee, and the openness of 
meetings. Since the meeting was only attended 
by about 15% of the eligible Faculty, and since 
most of the motions were carried or defeated 
by extremely close votes, the whole question 
of the validity of these resolutions representing 
Faculty views has again been brought into 
question. 

Dean Edward J. Stansbury, who had been 
moving the resolutions contained in the Report < 
at previous meetings, decided to retain the 
Chair at this meeting. Professor D. Theall, a 
member of the JWC which was chaired by 
Prof. Stansbury, proposed the motions in his 
stead. 

Faculty decided under protest of Prof. Theall 
to deaf with the question of student member- 
ship on the controversial Nominating Com- 



mittee first. It was moved by Prof. Theall that 
four students be appointed to the Faculty No- 
minating Committee by the same procedures 
as those used for other Faculty Committees. 
The Nominating Committee, which consists of 
Senators in the Faculty serving the last two 
years of their term, had approved this motion 
last year. However, since new elections have 
taken place for Senate, the Nominating Com- 
mittee this year has had a far different compos- 
ition of members, who decided recently not to 
accept the decision made by their predecessors 
last year. Certain members were distressed that 
students would be given double “power” on 
this Committee, if they could select their own 
student members on other Faculty Committees 
without approval of Faculty, and then also 
have a say in the Faculty members of these 
committees. As a result, two members of the 
Nominating Committee, Professor L. Y affe and 
Professor H. J. Maitre, moved and seconded 
a proposal at the Faculty Meeting that Profes- 
sor Theall’s motion be amended by the addi- 
tion of the words “as soon as four staff members 
have been appointed to the ASUS Executive 
Applications Cojmmittee.” Prof. Yaffe said he 
was doing this according to “a principle of 
reciprocity” and intended that there be a ratio 
of 2: 1 for student-staff on the Executive Appli- 
cations Committee. 



This particular committee of the ASUS has 
been under fire recently for allegedly carrying 
on in a doubtful fashion. Several members of 
Faculty expressed their opinion during the 
meeting that this committee be conducted in 
an honest, straightforward manner in the fu- 
ture, and that an effective mechanism be found 
to insure this. 

The Dean stated that the effect of the 
amendment would be to defeat the motion 
since “no student would be willing to sit on 
our Nominating Committee with this condi- 
tion attached.” The Yaffe amendment was 
defeated 24 to 20. A motion to table moved 
by Prof. Yaffe, seconded by Vice Dean Trent- 
man, was then carried. 

Prof. Theall moved that students be nomin- 
ated for the Committees of the Faculty by the 
Executive Applications Committee of the 
ASUS. He pointed out that this seemed to be 
the only way the selection could be done. 

Vice-Dean Hitschfeld, seconded by Vice- 
Dean Ferguson, moved an amendment that the 
selection made byrthe ASUS Executive Appli- 
cations Committee be subject to approval by 
faculty. Professor Innes, Secretary of the Fa- 
culty, asked that there be a guarantee that the 
ASUS selection process would be a democratic 
one. Professors Solomon and Theall stressed 
than an element of trust and good faith in the 

continued, page 16 
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THE UNIVERSITY AND THE SCIENTIST 

an interview with prof. Leo Yaffe, 
chairman, department of chemistry 




Reporter: You have criticized the Report- 
er— particularly its lack of scientific coverage. 
Yaffe: That is right. Your scientific reporting 
has either been non-existent or terrible. 
Reporter: How are we to get scientists to tell 
us what they are doing? 

Yaffe: You are never going to get -a scientist 
to come to you. The proper outlet for his scien- 
tific work is the scientific journals. That is 
where it should be. However there is a general 
area, and this is where the Reporter should fit 
in. If you want to talk to me and find out what 
I am doing (and believe me, I am very enthusi- 
astic about my research) I will gladly talk to 
you. But, first of all, I am not going to go to - 
you , to do it. You are going to have to call 
me and say “can -I make an appointment with 
you and can it be tomorrow” and I may say 
“No” and then you’ll make it in 10 days to 
two weeks and we’ll get together and I’ll at- 
tempt to put this work in language understan- 
dable to the intelligent layman. 

Your audience is composed of intelligent 
people who are laymen in every field excepting 
their own, in which they are specialists. You 
will find scientists are very pleased to talk to 
you. They are usually very excited about their 
research. 

Reporter: I notice that you publish quite a 
few papers each year. 

Yaffe: Yes, with colleagues and my graduate 
students. 

Reporter: Well, I CErn’t make heads or tails out 
of the titles. 

Yaffe: I don’t expect you to. Look, I could pick 
up a Milton sonnet and certainly I cannot get 
as much out of this as my colleague in the 
English Department but I will get a sensual 
enjoyment out of it and have a layman’s un- 
derstanding. Science is approachable on two 
levels: that of the layman and that of the 
specialist. The area of the specialist is usually 
complex. 

Reporter: I grant you it is. I have studied 
chemistry. But at your level Fm lost. 

Yaffe: Let me point out something else. Some 
of my own colleagues are lost at my level and 
I am lost at their level in their own particular 
disciplines. What we try to do in our own 
department on occasion is to have seminars 
given by, say, our organic chemists but pitched 
in such a manner that the physical chemist, 
the inorganic chemist can understand. Well, 
okay. That’s not the same kind of thing you 
. want but we can do this. I, for example, could 
give you a 10-minute talk if you wanted it on 
the implications of my own particular research. 
I might find it a lot more difficult than pre- 
senting the scientific paper at a conference or 
to a scientific journal, but it certainly can be 
done. 

Reporter: You want to do it? 

Yaffe: Right now? 

Reporter: We really would like to have some 
indication of the work that you are doing. 
Yaffe: I’m working in the area of nuclear 
fission. Now nuclear fission was discovered just 
over 30 years ago. It’s the foundation of a 
multi-billion dollar industry. I’m not talking 
about the atomic bomb business. I have no 
interest in that. By the multi-billion dollar 



industry, I’m talking about the generation of 
electricity from atomic power. Canada is very 
heavily involved in this. For example, a nucle- 
ar-power reactor is being built in Quebec at 
Gentilly which is fairly close to Three Rivers. 

It will provide many millions of watts of elec- 
tric power for Quebec homes and industry. 
Ontario already has several of these reactors 
under construction. This is the type of multi- 
billion dollar industry I am talking about. In 
addition to this, I spent two years with the 
International Atomic Energy Agency in 
Vienna. This is a United Nations’ agency and 
it is dedicated to bringing the fruits, peaceful 
fruits, of atomic power to the aid of the develo- 
ping areas. 

Reporter: When was this? 

Yaffe: 1963-65. I thought it was worthwhile, 
at the request of the Canadian Government, 
to take two years out of my scientific life to 
see what I could do to help people in develop- 
ing countries. Most people talk about this in 
their offices. I felt I wanted to do something 
other than talk. It wasn’t a sabbatical. It was 
just a straight leave-of-absence from the Uni- 
versity. 

There are many people who believe that the 
keystone to the advance, economically and 
industrially, of the developing nations is atomic 
power. But the curious thing is that you have 
a multi-billion dollar industry, you have an 
industry that is so important sociologically; and 
yet, the basis on which this is built, nuclear 
fission, hasjio proper theoretical explanation. 
Now that’s the rationale for doing my research 
work. 

We, in our laboratory, have graduate stu- 
dents and post-doctorals who are working on 
various aspects of nuclear fission. Let us say 
a uranium nucleus, the inner core of the atom, 
undergoes fission. That is, it breaks into two 
more or less equal parts. A great deal of energy 
is given off. This is the energy which is used 
for electrical power. The fission can occur in 
a large number of ways, producing a wide 
variety of fission products. I feel that in study- 
ing these products of fission, you can get an 
idea as to how fission occurs and so aid in the 
development of some theory of fission. So, the 
graudate students in our laboratory are work- 
ing with me, studying nuclear fission. Every 
one of the 25 to 30 scientific, papers that has 
emanated from our laboratory within the last 
five or six years has this as a rationale. At the 
present time we are coming, I think, close to 
developing a mechanistic theory of fission. We 
can now predict some of the ways in which 
fission will work. Well, that in very brief terms, 
is the work I’m doing. 

You know, there are scientific projects here 
at McGill that can have a real public im- 
pact— if reported properly. You see there are 
various angles one can play with. Stanley Frost 
did this to some degree when he said, “McGill 
is a Quebec university.” He mentioned a few 
of the projects that were involved with Quebec. 
Stanley Gray did say “there are only three 
research projects at McGill involved with Que- 
bec.” All he did was to look through the titles 
of research projects and he could see Quebec 
in only three of the titles. That’s a little bit 
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stupid. If I’m worrying about nuclear fission 
and there’s a power plant going up at Gentilly 
obviously I am involved in Quebec. If I were 
an entomologist doing work on eradication of 
black flies, the connection with Quebec should 
be obvious to any semi-knowledgeable per- 
son— without the inclusion of Quebec in the 
title! McGill has a real investment in science, 
and its international reputation to a very large 
extent has derived from the quality of its scien- 
tific work, which in the main is very good. 
Reporter: I’d like to ask you about specializa- 
tion. I assume it’s as far into chemistry as into 
every other science. What are the effects of 
that? Are you capable of supervising some of 
the work of people in the. department who are 
doing things which may even be way outside 
your camp? 

Yaffe: Not at all! Maybe I should really start 
at the beginning. Let me tell you how the 
graduate students in chemistry gets involved 
in graduate work when he comes here. People 
talk loosely about democracy but we have been 
practicing this for many years. Our graduate 
students come in and talk to every professor 
in whose work they express interest. This 
doesn’t necessarily mean that they want to 
work with the man. It means simply they just 
want to find out what is going on. We are 
interested in having them do this for several 
reasons. First of all, we, the professors, meet 
the incoming graduate students. Secondly, they 
meet us. Thirdly, they get a good idea of what 
is going on in the department and there is a 
vast variety of research work going on here. 
And fourthly, it gives them an opportunity to 
assess the individual research work but also to 
assess the man— to see if they will be happy 
working with him. And then the student makes 
his decision, based on a variety of reasons, 
including personal ones. But the professor can 
also make his decision. In other words, the 
professor says “Well, that person may want to 
work with me but he rubs me the wrong way.” 
Or the professor may say, “I am sorry, I don’t 
have any money to support him.” Once mu- 
tual agreement is reached the student starts his 
course work and begins research. 

Now, unlike the humanities or social sciences 
(where I understand the student is told to pick 
his own research problem), each professor has 
a variety of research problems in which he is 
vitally interested. He will either give the man 
a choice or he will suggest a problem to him. 
Sometimes the student may say, “I think I have 
a hot research problem,” and agreement is 
reached in this way. But this will happen ex- 
tremely rarely because the students just do not 
have the sophistication when they arrive here 
to know what is at the frontier of the field. 

Once the student picks his research problem 
there is regular contact between the research 
director, the professor, and the student, some- 
times day-to-day contact, especially towards 
the conclusion of the research. This complete 
involvement continues with discussion about 
the results (violent arguments sometimes), 
about interpretation of results with the student 
objecting to what the professor says, the profes- 
sor objecting to what the student says. This, 
of course, is teaching at the highest level. Then 
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Prof. Leo Yaffle 

comes the writing of the thesis, and the profes- 
sor again involves himself intimately in the 
writing of 'that thesis. When the thesis comes 
out, it’s difficult to untangle which is research 
director and which is student. So you see, this 
is a very intimate involvement and it would 1 
be just gross impertinence on my part to say 
that I could direct the work with that intimacy 
for a graduate student in organic chemistry, 



for example. However, I can follow and appre- 
ciate the work of the student. 

I, for example, as departmental chairman, 
participate in all the Ph.D. oral exams and 
occasionally even manage to ask an intelligent 
question, 'but the type of direction we are talk- 
ing about needs a real and intimate knowledge 
of what’s going on in the field. No one man 
is capable of being able to do this in all fields. 

So there is this specialization. But you have 
to recognize that it’s specialization at a very 
high level. For example, we do not allow our 
honours students to specialize. I’m talking 
about our undergraduates. We want them to 
develop an initial overall competence. When 
they go on to their graduate work they can 
then start specializing. 

Reporter: Do you think Canada needs to have 
a national science policy? ; < 

Yaffe: You are asking a very involved question 
indeed. Yes, I think Canada needs a national 
science policy. But let me re-phrase that. I 
think Canada needs an intelligent national 
science policy. Canada’s problem is based on 
the fact that we are a branch office of the US, 
so to speak. In other words, virtually every 
industry that -you can think of has its parent 
office in the US. This means that research in 
the main is done in the US. This is a very 
short-sighted policy on the part of the Ameri- 
can companies. Sometime the Canadians are 
going to rise up in fearful wrath and are going 
to say that “We are not colonials; a certain 
part of the research should be*- done here.” 
Intelligent companies are already starting to 
do this. We are going to say “we will no longer 
export our raw materials and buy back the 
finished product.” A typical example is nickel. 
We export 96% of the nickel mined in Canada. 
We should be exporting the finished material. 
This is where our economists and social scien- 
tists ought to be on the ball. 

Canadian industry does very little research. 
Most of the research that is going on in this 
country is based around universities. This is 
fine, because one of the traditional roles of the 
university is to create new knowledge. If you 
are not doing research, you are dead. So, the 
universities have done their share. Industry 
hasn’t done its share. Any sensible science poli- 
cy has to provide a proper synthesis between 
applied research and fundamental research, 
which industry, the universities, and some of 
the government laboratories ought to be doing. 
That, in a nutshell, is the sort of science policy 
I envisage. Of course I am not giving you 
anything original or highly novel. 

Reporter: How would you react to a statement 
like the one made by the President of Northern 
Electric, that “Canada should not involve itself 
in fundamental research but should only do 
applied research.” 

Yaffe: Well, I don’t see this. If the President 
of Northern Electric really said this, I think 
he’s being very short-sighted. I think, indeed, 
this is a real step towards colonialism. To say 
that a country with the gross national product 
and standard of living of Canada cannot afford 
to engage in fundamental research . . . This is 
just straight idiocy. It’s suicidal not to do fun- 
damental research! Canada ought to be spend- 
ing about three times as much as it is spending 
on all forms of research, fundamental and ap- 
plied. It is not spending nearly enough. It’s not 
even spending enough on fundamental research 
alone, if you take countries like the US, GB, 
Russia, France, Japan into account. So, to 
attempt to relegate us to a colonial status for- 
ever is something that I would object to very 
strongly. If you gather from the above that I’m 
a Canadian nationalist, you’re correct! 
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NEWS BRIEFS 

MAUT Council Members 
for 1969-70 

Executive: 

President: Trevor Lloyd, Geography; 

Internal Vice President: L. G. Jaeger, Civil 
Engineering; 

External Vice President: A. Vicas, Economics; 
Past President: J. M. Dealy, Chemical Engi- 
neering; 

Secretary: J. T. Parry, Geography; 

Treasurer: P. J. Harris, Civil Engineering. 

Council: 

Elected: T. D. Burridge, Education; G. P. Col- 
let, French; A. Deutsch, Economics; J. M. 
Forde, Mechanical Engineering; F. C. Fraser, 
Genetics; J. F. Harrod, Chemistry; Alec Lucas, 
English; R. B. Middleton, Genetics; M. C. 
Robertson, Pharmacology; T. L. Sourkes, Psy- 
chiatry. 

Co-opted: D. Aronson, Sociology; J. E. C. 
Brierley, Law; Claire Huckins, Anatomy. 

Committee Chairmen: 

Staff-Student Relations: L. E. St. Pierre, 
Chemistry; 

Academic Tenure: D. F. Theall, English; 

Group Health and Life: J. Lundgren, Geogra- 
phy; 

Pensions: A. Asimakopoulos, Economics; 
Sabbatical Leaves: P. R. Wallace, Physics; 
Salaries: A. Deutsch, Economics; 

Staff Relations: J. M. Dealy, Chemical Engi- 
neering; 

Professional Ethics: A. L. Thompson, Mechan- 
ical Engineering; 

FAPUQ,: A. Vicas; 

Constitution and By-Laws: L. G. Jaeger, Civil 
Engineering. 

CAUT Group Flights to 
Europe (Summer 1970) 

CAUT flights are return from Montreal to 
London; they begin May 3 and are of varying 
duration. Prices are from $214 for adults, $107 
for children (2 to 11), and $21 (for infants). 
There is also a Montreal-Paris return flight. 
Call 392-5771, for further information. 

Ford Foundation Grant 
to Islamic Institute 

The Ford Foundation has announced a $39,000 
grant to be held at the Institute of Islamic 
Studies at McGill University. 

The grant will enable seven students to com- 
plete their doctoral studies and return to fa- 
culty positions at universities or institutes, in 
their respective countries. Work is being con- 
ducted in such fields as Islamic Law, Islamic 
History, and Islamic Philosophy. 

The grant is not new, but a small additional 
sum to terminate a Ford Foundation grant of 
$225,000 which began sevep years ago. 

The recipients of the award are: Abdu-1- 
Hardi Ha’iri of Iran; Khalid Mas’ud of Pakis- 
tan; Shafiqu-r-Rahman of Pakistan; Effat M. 
al-Sharqawi of Egypt; Drs. Kafrawi of Indone- 
sia; Ma’an Ziyadah of Lebanon; and Aftabud- 
din Ahmad of Pakistan. 
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THE ROLE OF STUDENTS 

Interview with Dr. C.R. Leblond 



be treated differently from ordinary citizens. 
Reporter: What role then should students play 
in the actual running of the University? 
Leblond: In the modern outlook it would seem 
that students should be present on the Senate 
and even the Board of Governors. Their pres- 
ence is useful so that the student point of view 
is heard. But it must be realized that bona fide 
students do not have the time nor, the experi- 
ence required to play a fully effective role in 
administration. 

Let us have a look at history in this regard. 
The only modem example is provided by the 
“Reform Movement” in Argentina. Starting 
from/Cordoba and spreading to other cities, 
the movement culminated in the decision to 
have each university run by a Board composed 
of one-quarter students, one-quarter graduates, 
and one-half faculty— but ho administrators. 
Since work on the Board was not remunerated, 
the only graduates willing to work on it were 
idealistic radicals. So were the elected students. 
The efforts made by most faculty members to 
restrict the Board’s debates to university busi- 
ness were defeated by the collusion of students, 
graduates, and radical faculty members. Stu- 
dents and graduates found administrative 
problems dull and unfamiliar. Their reaction 
was to introduce onto the agenda social and 
political problems with which they were famil- 
iar. They could thus vote on ringing resolutions 
about international affairs, whereas university 
business was dismissed (a situation similar to, 
although worse than, that in our Senate last 
year). After a few years, Departments isolated 
themselves from the university and ignored 
orders from the Board. Fortunately, staff ap- 
pointments continued to be provided by con- 
tests judged by specialists, thus 'maintaining 
scholastic level and saving the university from 
debacle. Nevertheless, the isolated Departments 
fared in different ways. Some maintained stan- 
dards, others went downhill. It was so bad in 
some places that, after this system had gone on 
for a good many years, the Government passed 
a law to take over the universities. They are 
now run by faculty members without students’ 
participation. 

Reporter: Can students play a constructive role 
through contestation? 

Leblond: I said before, the University has two 
essential roles: teaching and research. Since the 
graduate school is the place where these two 
activities are most closely connected, the grad- 
uate school must be the essential prop of the 
University? One of the forms of graduate train- 
ing may be described as “intellectual contesta- 
tion.” This was in fact practised by Socrates 
and his disciples some 400 years before Christ, 
and is accurately described in the Dialogues of 
Plato. If after our lectures or in our discussions, 
we did not allow young people to ask challeng- 
ing questions and to express doubt and criti- 
cisms, we would be in danger of fossilization. 
Intellectual contestation keeps us alert and 
forces us to reconsider old problems in the light 
of new developments. 

The remarkable advances in science during 
the past two centuries came about largely by 
the development of inductive as opposed to 
deductive reasoning. While the latter still has 



In the Department of Anatomy, we have 
several advisory curriculum committees — one 
for Gross Anatomy, one for Histology (Micro- 
scopic Anatomy), and one for college courses. 
In these Committees, we learn what the stu- 
dents feel and we are keen on acting on their 
suggestions for improvement. However, we be- 
lieve that the final responsibility for curriculum 
rests with the staff. The argument that the vital 
interest of students in their future career gives 
them the right to control the curriculum does 
not hold. This interest does not make them 
competent, while staff members are; this inter- 
est does not make them experienced in teach- 
ing, while staff members are; this interest does 
not give them knowledge of what is required 
in medical practice, while at least some staff 
members had or still have their own practice. 

Academic freedom gives the scholar the right 
to teach the way he thinks is best. The Univer- 
sity must select its teachers as carefully as pos- 
sible and, after that, give them a reasonably 
free hand in their research as well as in teach- 
ing. In fact, it is not only the right of the 
Chairman and his colleagues, but their duty 
to make decisions about the curriculum. 
Reporter: There also has been considerable 
concern of late about the role which students 
may play in the hiring of academic personnel. 
Leblond: Hiring personnel requires agonizing 
decisions. You want someone who is good at 
teaching, research, and administration. In my 
experience, fortunately, outstanding researchers 
have also been good at teaching and adminis- 
tration, but this is not always the case. In this 
department, personnel selection is mainly done 
by an advisory committee composed of full and 
associate professors. As you know, the final 
decision in this University lies with the Chair- 
man and the Dean. If we could get student 
feedback on the teaching qualities of a man 
considered for hiring from another university, 
.we would be most grateful. In practice, it is 
not feasible. Furthermore, students might know 
about how good the man is as a teacher, but 
would be unlikely to be informed about his 
■ administrative qualities and research abilities. 
Reporter: What about participation in admin- 
istration? 

Leblond: Surprisingly, it is on the committees 
devoted to administrative matters that student 
participants have made the most effective con- 
tribution. The record is uneven, but students 
have offered good suggestions in many fields. 
Reporter: Do you think that students should 
be responsible for discipline? 

Leblond: I do. In fact, I think only they can 
insure proper discipline of the student body. 
At Queen’s University, the students have de- 
vised an effective system for maintaining disci- 
pline on the campus. The tradition of control 
by students is accepted there by students as 
well as by administration and staff. Such a 
system should be worked out gradually at Mc- 
Gill. 

Incidentally, the student disciplinary officers 
should be distinct from class representatives. 
A class representative could not work effectively 
as a Justice of the Peace and vice versa. 

It may be added that whenever there is 
actual breaking of the law, students should not 



also play a role in running the university. For 
instance, if they shared in reforming the curricu- 
lum, would teaching be improved? 

Leblond: Let us distinguish between under- 
graduate and graduate students. The graduate 
student is likely to know his limitations and 
have a sound appreciation of what may be 
missing in a course; he will often make useful 
suggestions. But the young undergraduate who 
comes, for instance, to a course in histolo- 
gy— which is new to him— can make little 
meaningful contribution. The professor who is 
an expert in his field just cannot give much 
weight to the opinions of the young student 
who wishes to decide what the curriculum 
should be. 

This is not to say that young students have 
nothing to contribute. In fact, the student is 
the only one who is on the receiving end of 
teaching. And the professor should obtain some 
indication as to whether his message is getting 
across or not. In other words, the first role of 
students is to provide “feedback.” In addition, 
students have certain rights, which they may 
insist should be respected. That is, the curricu- 
lum must be carried out as proposed; the 
teacher must attend all his classes; the presen- 
tation must be adequate, and so on. Further- 
more," if a student is interested in expanding 
his knowledge in certain directions, he should 
be given the guidance and facilities to do so. 
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its place in certain cultural areas, it is difficult 
for me to accept as worthwhile any intellectual 
contestation which is not based on inductive 
reasoning. And let me remind you that in such 
. a case it is the facts which come first, not ideas 
or facility for debate. -As a scientist, I know 
how hard it is to get facts, all of the facts and 
without bias. And this is what is lacking in 
most of the so-called intellectual contests on 
the campus— one or both parties do not have 
the facts because they do not have the ability, 
or the experience, or the organization, or they 
just have not worked hard enough and long 
enough to amass the facts. And sometimes— in 
science quite often— with the facilities currently 
available, it may simply not be feasible. Under 
these circumstances, an intellectual contest is 
not possible; and, it would be much more 
intellectually advanced to say “I do not know” 
than to speculate irom ideas arising out of the 
conscious or unconscious mind. 

Reporter: Is it possible for intellectual contes- 
tation take place among medical students, con- 
sidering the regime of work they study under? 
Leblond: Yes, to some extent. Unfortunately, 
the present curriculum crowds much material 
into a short time. Constant pressure is placed 
on anatomists, physiologists, biochemists, and 
pathologists to reduce their programs. Little 
time is left for discussions. 

Reporter: What about undergraduates? 
Leblond: Unfortunately, their chances of “in- 
tellectual contestation” are usually minimal, as 
classes are crowded. Let us hope that when 
students come from the CEGEPs for three years 
. of university, there will be an increase of the 
teacher.student ratio,- with the result that 
teachers may spend more time in discussions 
with small groups. Perhaps steps may be taken 
so that the last year of university work will 
be mainly devoted to research. In Chemical 
Engineering the students in their last year 
spend most of their time on research projects, 
some of which have given rise to publication. 

To me, the essential and fundamental reform 
of the University is to make students partici- 



pate not only in “intellectual contestation”— a 
somewhat negative activity— but in creative 
work, that is, in research. A long-range reform 
should aim at having all university students 
participate in some form of research activity. 
In all subjects continued beyond the CEGEP 
level in the university some form of research 
activity should be included. Conversely, any 
subject which does not lend itself, to creative 
research should be eliminated from the univer- 
sity. 

Reporter: Is it necessary, if feasible, to intro- 
duce so-called modem teaching methods at the 
university level? 

Leblond: My colleagues and I have carried out 
several minor and a major pedagogical experi- 
ments. In the latter, the possibility was offered 
to replace lectures by a reading course in histo- 
logy (microscopic anatomy). It seemed to us 
that, while many students benefit from lectures, 
others learn mainly from what they find on 
their own initiative by readings and discus- 
sions. In the Fall of 1968, first year medical 
students were told that those who preferred the 
second alternative could work directly with a 
member of the staff instead of taking lectures. 
The staff member discussed the subject of the 
day, did the laboratory work with the students 
and gave them certain passages to read in 
assigned books. Otherwise they worked by 
themselves. Only 17 students out of 140 decided 
to take this reading course. By the end of the 
10-week term, both staff member and students 
were pleased with this course. It is of interest 
that the marks from a test taken at this time 
came out on the average the same as those of 
the students who took the lecture course. Then 
during the second term, with the amount of 
work increasing and the students becoming 
tired, a gradual drifting away from the reading 
course started so that only five of the original 
17 completed it. (These had excellent marks by 
the way.) The others felt that the effort of work- 
ing alone, however stimulating, took much 
time; and, with the pressure of work, they had 
to go back to the lectures. 



NEW GOVERNORS 

INCLUDE FIRST WOMAN APPOINTED 



Four new appointments to McGill’s Board of 
Governors, including the first woman ever to 
serve on that body, were announced recently by 
Howard Ross, Chancellor. 

Claire (Mrs. Peter) Kerrigan, a native of 
Montreal who graduated from McGill in Arts 
in 1946 and in Social Work in 1964, will attend 
her first meeting of the University’s top gov- 
erning body on 26 January 1970. 

The other new Governors are: 

James Domyille, the 36-year-old Executive 
Director of le Theatre du Nouveau Monde; 

Gordon Echenberg, a former President of 
McGill’s Students’ Society, who at -29 is the 
youngest Governor; and 

Yves Fortier, 34, a French-Canadian lawyer 
and former Rhodes Scholar who was elected 
in a mail ballot conducted tyy the Graduates’ 
Society. 

Mrs. Kerrigan has been very active in the 
welfare field. She is a Board Member and 
Chairman of the Planning Committee of the 
United Red Feather Services,, and a member 
of the Vanier Institute of the Family. 



Mr. Domville is a founder of the National 
Theatre School and for several years he served 
in a capacity roughly equivalent to its princi- 
pal. At McGill he initiated, produced, and 
wrote most of the music for the successful 
Red-and-White Revue, “My Fur Lady.” As a 
professional production it grossed almost $1 
.million— a record for a Canadian theatrical 
production. He obtained his B.A. from McGill 
in 1954 and was President of his class. In 1957 
he graduated in Law. Between 1958 and 1960 
he produced a variety of shows professionally 
in Toronto and Vancouver, the best-known of 
which is probably Spring Thaw 1960. 

Mr. Echenberg, who is a partner in the law 
firm of Chait, Salomon, Gelber, Giaccia, Reis 
and Bronstein, was President of the McGill 
Students’ Society in 1962-63 while a law stu- 
dent at the University. He obtained his B.A. 
in 1961 and a law degree in 1964, both from 
McGill. As well as being Students’ Society 
President, Mr. Echenberg was in 1961-62 its 
Finance Director. In 1963 he chaired the com- 
mittee planning the new students’ union, which 



This experience illustrates a difficult problem 
in the university and particularly in medicine. 
There is much basic work to cover, which does 
not readily lend itself to pedagogical experi- 
mentation. In gross-anatomy alone students 
have to learn some 5,000-6,000 new words; in 
histology, well over 1,000; and as many as 500 
in embryology; probably several thousands in 
physiology and biochemistry too. It is almost 
a new language; and learning this language is 
- only the beginning. To master this, they have 
to work evenings and weekends. 

Reporter: Do you plan further experi- 
mentation in the future? 

Leblond: This year we offered the reading 
course again; four students are taking it arid 
working at it with enthusiasm. 

What is important is to provide substance 
in discussions with students. Recently I read 
that at Redlands College, the students in one 
program just sit and talk to the teacher about 
whatever subject they want. This was presented 
as almost a religious experience. But what 
measure is there of real achievement? Last year, 
I heard that in one Arts course, the students 
at the beginning of the year voted not to have 
lectures. Their decision was accepted. During 
the first Tew weeks, the discussions replacing 
the lectures went pleasantly enough, but by the 
end of the first month, it became clear that 
it was always the same things that were being 
discussed by the same students. The teacher 
was then asked by some of the students to give 
lectures again. He accepted. Some students at 
first refused to attend the lectures, but, with 
time, more and more of them drifted into the 
lecture room. As a result, the discussions (which 
meanwhile were, continued) became more and 
more substantial. 

In conclusion, it appears that some students 
do not get much out of lectures, while others 
need the stimulation of lectures. We are giving 
"thought to finding ways of accommodating 
these two different types of students. 



was finally successful in getting the University 
Centre after over thirty years of trying. 

Mr. Fortier, also a lawyer, is a partner with 
Ogilvy, Cope, Porteous, Hansard, Marler, 
Montgomery and Renault. He graduated from 
McGill in Law in 1958 and attended Oxford’s 
Magdalen College as a Rhodes Scholar. He 
received his B. Litt. from Magdalen in 1960. 
Prior to attending McGill he had received his 
B.A. (Summa Cum Laude) in 1955 from Col- 
lege Ste-Marie of l’Universitd de Montrqal. In 
1965-66 he was President of the Junior Bar 
Association of Montreal and in 1966-67 Presi- 
dent of the Junior Bar Section of the Canadian 
Bar Association, and Councillor of the Bar of 
Montreal. 

All the new Governors will serve five-year 
terms. Fortier, who is one of the five Governors 
(of 36) who represent the Graduates’ Society, 
has already taken his seat on the Board. 

The appointments are in line with sugges- 
tions in the Report of the Joint Gover- 
nors— Senate Committee on University Gov- 
ernment, which was adopted in September 
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THE EDUCATIONAL 
ENVIRONMENT 

We know how to build, but what should be built? 



One is surprised to 'find how many people are 
unaware of the influence of their physical envi- 
ronment upon their lives. Asleep or awake, 
Man exists only in relation to his surroundings.' 
For most city-dwellers, these surroundings are 
man-made: they are architectural. Yet, “much 
of architecture affects people from beyond the 
focus of awareness.” Not only do people have 
difficulty in describing how they feel in 
different settings, but also they react on “an 
emotional rather than a rational or verbal 
level.”’ 

With a little imagination, one can visualize 
the far-reaching effects of this unawareness. 
Department stores, for example, know very well 
that they keep their customers coming back by 
means of the attractiveness of their displays and 
the calculatechpleasantness of their stores, all 
of which the customer takes for granted. Un- 
fortunately, those who manage our public in- 
stitutions, including our schools, seem just as 
unaware of the effects of the physical environ- 
ment. ’ 

Any. hut of hay? 

A school principal I spoke to at length insisted 
that the teacher comes first, not the building, 
and that schooling can take place in any “hut 
of hay,” as long as the teacher is competent. 
While I had to agree on the importance of the 
teacher, I was concerned about the seeming 
lack of appreciation for the importance of the 
physical environment. 

Such unawareness is further reflected in the 
responses of teachers to my questionnaire in 
which they were asked to comment on the 
following statement: “The school building may 
contribute to the attendance or the absenteeism 
(eventually to dropout) of the students.” Of 
the answered questionnaires, 17.5% totally 
agreed, 13.5% asserted that their schools en- 
courage attendance, 14.5% gave ambiguous or 
doubtful responses, 21.5% disagreed or gave 
| irrelevant responses;. 33.0% abstained. 

A large percentage of these could see no 
connection between the physical environment 
and learning even though it has been found 
that 25% of learning may be affected by the 
physical environment and its interactions with 
other variables. 2 Others said that a cheery at- . 
mosphere and surroundings are necessary to 
brighten the outlook of those who come^vvith 
a “terrible attitude” towards school, or to entice 
those who are on the dropout borderline. They 
emphasized that the needs for an appropriate 
atmosphere is most urgent in the poorer areas 
of the town. The teachers in these categories 
assumed that children with positive attitudes 
would not be affected by the surroundings. 
However, even if a good teacher may overcome 
a poor room, the best teacher cannot teach and 
the brightest child cannot learn to full capacity 
in a room that is too dark, too noisy, too warm, 
or too cold. 3 / 

Many of the teachers reflected the very com- 
mon opinion, that “as long as the heating and 
ventilation are in working order, the school 
building should not contribute to absenteeism.” 

Adapting'to the unfavourable 

Another point of view is that children are not 
free to choose between going or not going to 



school, they are obliged to do so, even if they 
hate it. In the long run, “they become used 
to a school,” that is, they adapt themselves to 
the unfavourable conditions. But to what ex- 
tent? “The simplistic notion . . . that man is 
‘infinitely adaptable’ is critically erroneous . . . 
there are limits to adaptability.” 4 Perhaps it 
was with this in mind that one teacher wrote 
that the physical environment will affect at 
least the active presence of the students. 

There was the objection too, that attendance 
or absenteeism is affected not by the building, 
but by the people inside and the fulfillment 
of a child’s needs. But what are these needs? 
And is not the provision of the ideal environ- 
ment one such fulfillment? 

Another teacher indirectly replied to these 
questions in the following way: “When, the 
building ceases to be' a. school building and be- 
comes a friendly place where one . wants tp 
discover new horizons, it encourages the pres- 
ence of the teacher and the students.” This idea 
is further developed in the Hall and Dennis 
Report: “Children thrive when they can touch, 
breathe, see, learn, and feel beauty . . . the 
bricks and mortar of the schools are themselves 
the silent teachers”. 5 The whole outlook of the 
students can be conditioned by what they find 
around them. Henry Elder adds that “well de- 
signed schools can stimulate their imaginations 
and develop their awareness of life.” 6 

Some findings 

My study strongly indicated that children’s 
attitudes towards their schools are directly 
correlated with the different aspects of the 
physical environment of their classrooms, and 
their opinions about these aspects. The same 
is true in the case of teachers’- opinion about 
the adequacy of the classrooms. Because of the 
limitations of this" article, I shall here discuss 
only the effects of the spatial environment of 
the classroom. 

The students attitudes were measured by two 
questions: 

1. Do you like being in your classroom? 

2. If asked to remain longer in school, would 
yop be glad, not mind, or be sad? 

From the first question, it was found that 2/3 
of the students in general like being in their 
classrooms, 1/5 do not know whether they like 
it or not, and 1/7 . dislike it. Contrary to these 
highly positive attitudes, the second question 
yielded discouragingly negative responses. Only 
1/6 would be glad to remain a little longer, a 
little less than one-half would not want to have 
longer school days (some mentioned that they 
would hate it), and the other 1/3 would not 
mind. 

Furthermore, a strong relationship existed 
between the two questions, i.e. the more stu- 
dents like “being in their classroom,” the more 
they would “be glad to remain longer in 
school,” and vice versa. 

Now it is obvious that many factors could 
play a deciding role in determining the atti- 
tudes of each student: his teachers, his class- 
mates, his parents and the motivations he 
brings from his home, in addition to the physi- 
cal environment. However, while I do not deny 
the importance of the others, I want to empha- 
size the significance of the latter. 



by VREJ-ARMEN ARTINIAN 




It’ has been found that children: are happier 
in classrooms with smaller areas .than in 
classrooms with larger areas, and conversely the 
smaller classrooms evoke more positive re- 
sponses than the larger classrooms. 

Similarly, the greater the number of students 
in the classrooms the less the proportion of 
those who “like being in the classroom” or who 
“would be glad to remain longer in school.” 
This relationship is stonger in the case of the 
first question.. On the other hand more positive 
attitudes are . recorded in classrooms of smaller 
enrollments. 

These are issues of great importance for edu- 
cators, in deciding how many students should 
be put together in a classroom or a group, and 
how many square feet should be alloted to each 
student. 

One question asked of students whether they . 
liked to have their classrooms larger in area, 
as it is, or smaller in area? Not surprisingly, 
53% of the students wished they had larger 
classrooms, 44% were satisfied with what they 
had and a mere 2% asked for smaller area. Now 
comparing their responses to this question with 
their attitudes, we find that, the more they are 
satisfied with their classroom area, the more 
positive are their responses for both “being” 
and “remaining” in school, The teacher’s opin- 
ions about the adequacy of their classrooms 
vis-si-vis their teaching . method (TM), the 
physical health (PH), and the mental health 
(MH) of their students are also strongly co- 
loured by how they feel towards environmental 
factors. Thus, the more the teachers find the 
area of their classroom adequate, the more they 
consider their classroom adequate for TM, PH, 
and for MH. The same~holds true for other 
factors, such as “number of students in the 
classroom,” “storage area,” etc. 

We can conclude from, this that even though 
the - teachers were not so much aware of the 
effects of the physical environment upon their 
actions and their attitudes, they unconsciously 
reflected those effects. very clearly in their re- 
sponses to the questionnaires, as did the stu- 
dents. 

Question Indiscreet 

Awareness is a requisite when teachers are 
consulted for the design of a new school. Unless . 
educators become totally aware of the impor- 
tance bf the physical to the teaching process, 
they will not be able to tell the architect what 
they really need. Hence, they will continue to 
be hindered by unsuitable environments. It is 
necessary to recognize the influence of sur- 
roundings, to know what effects are desira- 
ble for specific tasks and to obtain from the 
architect the environment which will enhance 
those desired effects. The architect needs to 
know: what sort of.pcople are going to use the 
school? What is their cultural, socio-economic, 
residential background? What sort of educa- 
tional policy do the educators persue? What 
character traits and intellectual abilities do 
they want to develop in their students? What 
activities do they conduct in the different parts 
of the .school? How do students sit, or do they 
sit at all? What sort of articles do thfey store 
in their desks? This information is needed to 
design a school. The architect will be in left 
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Greendale, an ungraded school in Pierrefonds, is an example of an architecturally coordinated learning environment. 



field without it. The sad thing is that the ar- 
chitect generally finds himself in just such a 
situation. He usually receives a list of quanti- 
tative requirements— so many rooms of so many 
square feet, so many lavatories, etc., and by 
juggling these elements he is expected to pull 
a building out of his magic hat. 

One of the teachers who had completed 
my questionnaire neatly summed up my views 
when she was asked, where would she be during 
recess time, and what would she be doing? She 
replied, “that is a question indiscreet.” But, the 
architect has to know everything even the most 
"indiscreet” details, so as to provide the appro- 
priate environment. 

The need for research 

In conclusion, I wish to point to the urgent 
need for research in this field. Ways should be 



divised to evaluate the performance of existing 
school buildings, with respect to* the occupants 
reactions and with respect to the efficiency in 
serving their designated function. We know 
how to build; the crucial question is “what 
should be built?” 
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400 teachers from these schools. 
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ACTIONS OF 

SENATE MEETING, NOVEMBER 26 



Students’ constitution sent back 

The proposed new constitution of the McGill 
Students’ Society was determined unacceptable 
in its present form. It was sent back to the 
Society with a request that the following items 
be reconsidered (all of which had been iden- 
tified by the Steering Committee): 

Membership: The exceptions from membership 
in the Students’ Society make no provision for 
the student registered with the Centre for Con- 
tinuing Education. 

Finances : The proposed constitution no longer 
requires Society accounts to be audited by 
accountants sanctioned by the University. 

Fees: The principle of having the University 
collect Student Society fees remains un- 
changed, but the University becomes responsi- 
ble for distributing part of the fees to the 
various school and faculty association. 

Elections: Representatives of the Students’ Soci- 
ety no longer would be required to be “in good 
-standing” for election or appointment to offices 
and this should be considered with regard to 
the appointment of representatives of the Stu- 
dents’ Society to Senate Committees. 



Amendments: No provision exists for approvaTof 
amendments by the University. 

This subject was debated at considerable 
length. Several Senators were unhappy with the 
motion because the Steering Committee report 
did not deal with all the concerns that Senators 
had about the constitution in its present form. 
Also, a request by student Senators that Senate 
hold a special meeting to give, all Senators an 
opportunity to outline their objections and 
suggestions for revisions was voted down. It has 
been left up to individual members to their 
views about the proposed constitution known 
directly td'the Society. 

Students’ Society demonstration 

Senate refused to place on the agenda a motion 
from student Senator Ungar asking Senate to 
formally declare its support of last Friday’s 
peaceful demonstration against the Montreal 
By-law which was organized by the Students’ 
Society. 

Breach of confidentiality 

Apparently a question has arised that one or 
more persons, who constituted membership of 
one of the selection committees for the position 



of Dean, committed a breach of confidentiality 
that resulted in an- article in the' McGill 'Daily. 
After lengthy discussion it was decided that the 
rfiatter should be referred to the Committee 
on Privileges and other appropriate committees 
for investigation and reporting back to Senate. 

Consent from parents 

A motion repealing a former ruling which re- 
quired the consent of parents in the case of 
female students living outside the Royal Vic- 
toria College was passed. 

Bronfman donation 

The Bronfman Foundation has donated the 
sum of $2,000,000 towards the construction of 
the Faculty of Management building subject 
to the following conditions: 

The site will be on the north side of Sher- 
brooke Street West in the City of Montreal 
where the Prince of Wales Terrace is now 
situated. The building will be designated in 
perpetuity as the “Samuel Bronfman Build- 
ing” and its designation will be plainly 
marked on its exterior by some suitable per- 
manent inscription or plaque. 

The Board of Governors had already accepted 
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THE EDUCATIONAL 
ENVIRONMENT 

We know how to build, but what should be built? 



One is surprised to find how many people are 
unaware of the influence of their physical envi- 
ronment upon their lives. Asleep or awake, 
Man exists only in relation to his surroundings. 
For most city-dwellers, these surroundings are 
man-made: they are architectural. Yet, “much 
of architecture affects people from beyond the 
focus of awareness.” Not only do people have 
difficulty in describing how they feel in 
different settings, but also they react on “an 
emotional rather than a rational or verbal 
level.”' 

With a little imagination, one can visualize 
the far-reaching effects of this unawareness. 
Department stores, for example, know very well 
that they keep their customers coming back by 
means of the attractiveness of their displays and 
the calculated-pleasantness of their stores, all 
of which the customer takes for granted. Un- 
fortunately, those who manage our public in- 
stitutions, including our schools, seem just as 
unaware of the effects of the physical environ- 
ment. ’ 

Any hut of hay? 

A school principal I spoke to at length insisted 
that the teacher comes first, not the building, 
and that schooling can take place in any “hut 
of hay,” as long as the teacher is competent. 
While I had to agree on the importance of the 
teacher, I was concerned about the seeming 
lack of appreciation for the importance of the 
physical environment. 

Such unawareness is further reflected in the 
responses of teachers to my questionnaire in 
which they were asked to comment on the 
following statement: “The school building may 
contribute to the attendance or the absenteeism 
(eventually to dropout) of the students.” Of 
the answered questionnaires, 17.5% totally 
agreed, 13.5% asserted that their schools en- 
courage attendance, 14.5% gave ambiguous or 
doubtful responses, 21.5% disagreed or gave 
• irrelevant responses,. 33.0% abstained. 

A large percentage of these could see no 
connection between the physical environment 
and learning even though it has been found 
that 25% of learning may be affeGted by the 
physical environment and its interactions with 
other variables. 2 Others said that a cheery at- 
mosphere and surroundings are necessary to 
brighten the outlook of those who come with 
a “terrible attitude” towards school, or to entice 
those who are on the dropout borderline. They 
emphasized that the needs for an appropriate 
atmosphere is most urgent in the poorer areas 
of the town. The teachers in these categories 
assumed that children with positive attitudes 
would not be affected by the surroundings. 
However, even if a good teacher may overcome 
a poor room, the best teacher cannot teach and 
the brightest child cannot learn to full capacity 
in a room that is too dark, too noisy, too warm, 
or too cold. 3 / 

Many of the teachers reflected the very com- 
mon opinion, that^'as long as the heating and 
ventilation are in working order, the school 
building should not contribute to absenteeism.” 

Adaptincfto the unfavourable 

Another point of view is that children are not 
free to choose between going or not going to 



school, they are obliged to do so, even if they 
hate it. In the long run, “they become used 
to a school,” that is, they adapt themselves to 
the unfavourable conditions. But to what ex- 
tent? “The simplistic notion . . . that man is 
‘infinitely adaptable’ is critically erroneous . . . 
there are limits to adaptability.” 4 Perhaps it 
was with this in mind that one teacher wrote 
that the physical environment will affect at 
least the active presence of the students. 

There was the objection too, that attendance 
or absenteeism is affected not by the building, 
but by the people inside and the fulfillment 
of a child’s needs. But what are these needs? 
And is not the provision of the ideal environ- 
ment one such fulfillment? 

Another teacher indirectly replied to these 
questions in the following way: “When, the 
building ceases to be a school building and be- 
comes a friendly place where one wants tp 
discover new horizons, it encourages the pres- 
ence of the teacher and the students.” This idea 
is further developed in the Hall and Dennis 
Report: “Children thrive when they can touch, 
breathe, see, learn, and feel beauty ... the 
bricks and mortar of the schools are themselves 
the silent teachers”.* The whole outlook of the 
students can be conditioned by what they find 
around them. Henry Elder adds that “well de- 
signed schools can stimulate their imaginations 
and develop their awareness of life.” 6 

Some findings 

My study strongly indicated that children’s 
attitudes towards their schools are directly 
correlated with the different aspects of the 
physical environment of their classrooms, and 
their opinions about these aspects. The same 
is true in the case of teachers’- opinion about 
the adequacy of the classrooms. Because of the 
limitations of this article, I shall here discuss 
only the effects of the spatial environment of 
the classroom. 

The students attitudes were measured by two 
questions: 

1. Do you like being in your classroom? 

2. If asked to remain longer in school, would 
yop be glad, not mind, or be sad? 

From the first question, it was found that 2/3 
of the students in general like being in their 
classrooms, 1 /5 do not know whether they like 
it or not, and 1/7 dislike it. Contrary to these 
highly positive attitudes, the second question 
yielded discouragingly negative responses. Only 
1 /6 would be glad to remain a little longer, a 
little less than one-half would not want to have 
longer school days (some mentioned that they 
would hate it), and the other 1/3 would not 
mind. 

Furthermore, a strong relationship existed 
between the two questions, i.e. the more stu- 
dents like '“being in their classroom,” the more 
they would “be glad to remain longer in 
school,” and vice versa. 

Now it is obvious that many factors could 
play a deciding role in determining the atti- 
tudes of each student: his teachers, his class- 
mates, his parents and the motivations he 
brings from his home, in addition to the physi- 
cal environment. However, while I do not deny 
the importance of the others, I want to empha- 
size the significance of the latter. 



by VREJ-ARMEN ARTINIAN 



It’has been found that children .are happier 
in classrooms with smaller areas .than in 
classrooms with larger areas, and conversely the 
smaller classrooms evoke more positive re- 
sponses than the larger classrooms. 

Similarly, the greater the number of students 
in the classrooms the less the proportion of 
those who “like being in the classroom” or who 
“would be glad to remain longer in school.” 
This relationship is stonger in the case of the 
first question. . On the other hand more positive 
attitudes are recorded in classrooms of smaller 
enrollments. 

These are issues of great importance for edu- 
cators, in deciding how many students should 
be put together in a classroom or a group, and 
how many square feet should be alloted to each 
student. 

One question asked of students whether they 
liked to have their classrooms larger in area, 
as it is, or smaller in area? Not surprisingly, 
53% of the students wished they had larger 
classrooms, 44% were satisfied with what they 
had and a mere 2% asked for smaller area. Now 
comparing their responses to this question with 
their attitudes, we find that, the more they are 
satisfied with their classroom area, the more 
positive are their responses for both “being” 
and “remaining” in school. The teacher’s opin- 
ions about the adequacy of their classrooms 
vis-i-vis their teaching . method (TM), the 
physical health (PH), and the mental health 
(MH) of their students are also strongly co- 
loured by how they feel towards environmental 
factors. Thus, the more the teachers find the 
area of their classroom adequate, the more they 
consider their classroom adequate for TM, PH, 
and for MH. The samcrholds true for other 
factors, such as “number of students in the 
classroom,” “storage area,” etc. 

We can conclude from, this that even though 
the' teachers were not so . much aware of the 
effects of the physical environment upon their 
actions and their attitudes, they unconsciously 
reflected those effects. very clearly in their re- 
sponses to the questionnaires, as did the stu- 
dents. 

Question Indiscreet 

Awareness is a requisite when teachers are 
consulted for the design of a new school. Unless 
educators become totally aware of the impor- 
taftce bf the physical to the teaching process, 
they will not be able to tell the architect what 
they really need. Hence, they will continue to 
be hirtdered by unsuitable environments. It is 
necessary to recognize the influence of sur- 
roundings, to know what effects are desira- 
ble for specific tasks and to obtain from the 
architect the environment which will enhance 
those desired effects. The architect needs to 
know: what sort of.people are going to use the 
school? What is their cultural, socio-economic, 
residential background? What sort of educa- 
tional policy do the educators persue? What 
character traits and intellectual abilities do 
they want to develop in their students? What 
activities do they conduct in the different parts 
of the .school? How do students sit, or do they 
sit at all? What sort of articles do thfey store 
in their desks? This information is needed to 
design a school. The architect will be in left 
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Mr. Artinian obtained his M. Arch, degree from 
McGill University in 1969, having received his Bach- 
elor of Architecture from Cairo University in 1964. 
He has worked on the design of school buildings in 
both Cairo and Montreal. 

The survey referred to in the above article was 
undertaken during his period of study at McGill. 
During his study he visited 32 elementary schools, 
interviewed their architects and the principals'. The 
questionnaires were completed by 800 students and 
400 teachers from these schools. 

Mr. Artinian is currently employed in the Mon- 
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SENATE MEETING, NOVEMBER 26 




Students’ constitution sent back 

The proposed new constitution of the McGill 
Students’ Society was determined unacceptable 
in its present form. It was sent back to the 
Society with a request that the following items 
be reconsidered (all of which had been iden- 
tified by the Steering Committee): 

Membership: The exceptions from membership 
in the Students’ Society make no provision for 
the student registered with the Centre for Con- 
tinuing Education. 

Finances: The proposed constitution no longer 
requires Society accounts to be audited by 
accountants sanctioned by the University. 

Fees: The principle of having the University 
collect Student Society fees remains un- 
changed, but the University becomes responsi- 
ble for distributing part of the fees to the 
various school and faculty association. 

Elections: Representatives of the Students’ Soci- 
ety no longer would be required to be “in good 
standing” for election or appointment to offices 
and this should be considered with regard to 
the appointment of representatives of the Stu- 
dents’ Society to Senate Committees. 



Amendments: No provision exists for approval'of 
amendments by the University. 

This subject was debated at considerable 
length. Several Senators were unhappy with the 
motion because the Steering Committee report 
did not deal with all the concerns that Senators 
had about the constitution in its present form. 
Also, a request by student Senators that Senate 
hold a special meeting to give, all Senators an 
opportunity to outline their objections and 
suggestions for revisions was voted down. It has 
been left up to individual members to their 
views about the proposed constitution known 
directly td' the Society. 

Students’ Society demonstration 

Senate refused to place on the agenda a motion 
from student Senator Ungar asking Senate to 
formally declare its support of last Friday’s 
peaceful demonstration against the Montreal 
By-law which was organized by the Students’ 
Society. 

Breach of confidentiality 

Apparently a question has arised that one or 
more persons, who constituted membership of 
one of the selection committees for the position 



of Dean, committed a breach of confidentiality 
that resulted in an article in the - McGill 'Daily. 
After lengthy discussion it was decided that the 
rfiatter should be referred to the Committee 
on Privileges and other appropriate committees 
for investigation and reporting back to Senate. 

Consent from parents 

A motion repealing a former ruling which re- 
quired the consent of parents in the case of 
female students living outside the Royal Vic- 
toria College was passed. 

Bronfman donation 

The Bronfman Foundation has donated the 
sum of $2,000,000 towards the construction of 
the Faculty of Management building subject 
to the following conditions: 

The site will be on the north side of Sher- 
brooke Street West in the City of Montreal 
where the Prince of Wales Terrace is now 
situated. The building will be designated in 
perpetuity as the “Samuel Bronfman Build- 
ing” and its designation will be plainly 
marked on its exterior by some suitable per- 
manent inscription or plaque. 

The Board of Governors had already accepted 
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CHESS 

by CAMILLE COUDARI 



We ended the last part of our research by the 
study of an artistic composition. Today, I wish 
to go further into this fascinating world by 
producing a number of such, works. This will 
have the advantage of not only deepening our 
knowledge of artistic chess but of also giving 
us practical examples of beauty in chess which 
is the subject-matter of our next column. This 
''time, however, I will not give the solutions of 
the compositions, this issue of the Reporter being 
the last one of the year, and so my readers will 
have time to solve them by themselves. 

But first, I would like to announce that the 
McGill Chess Club is sponsoring and organiz- 
ing this year the North American Inter-Collegiate 
and Team Championships, which will be held at 
the Berkeley Hotel (1188 Sherbrooke W.) from 
December 26th to 30th inclusive. This event is 
one of the largest and most important ..tourna- 
ments on the continent. Last year in Chicago, 
a total of 48 teams (more than 250 players!) 
competed with McGill finishing third, behind 
University of Chicago and Berkeley. Everybody 
invited to play or at least drop in and en- 
courage our team. A full report on this event 
will be given next January. 

Today, I am presenting five studies and one 
problem. The main differences between these 
two “genres” are the following: 

—the problem’s solution has a definite number 
of moves, but this solution is not always the 
only way to win, whereas in a study, the solu- 
tion is the only winning line. 

—the first move of a problem’s solution cannot 
be a check, A capture, or a pawn promotion, 
to the study. 



. DIAGRAM 2: White wins (Dr. A. WOTAWA, 1951) 




A B C D E F O H 




DIAGRAM 3: While wins (J. BEHTING, 1905) 



Is 



A • C D E F OH 




DIAGRAM 4: White wins (Q. V. SALKIND, 1930) 

ABODE FQH 




DIAGRAM 5: White wins (A. A. TROITZKY, 1897) 

The problem: 



A BO DE F 0 H 




DIAGRAM 6: White mates in 9 moves (V. LOMOV, 1 934) 




Solvers can send in their solutions to: “Chess,” 
McGill Reporter, Room 633, Administration 
Bldg., McGill University. Chess books will be 
offered as prizes to the most accurate-solutions 
and analysis. Deadline of this contest: January 
15th. Good luck and happy New Year! 

McGILL DIARY 

by HETSEG 

Item: Rumblings of dissatisfaction among junior 
faculty members at McGill are getting louder 
and louder. Richard Stevenson’s guest editorial 
in the McGill Reporter two weeks ago expressed 
some areas of discontent, but the community 
can expect fo hear a lot more in the near future. 
Some young scientists, for example, feel that 
the structures and the rules of the academic 
game, as played at McGill, severely inhibit the 
development of their careers. They claim that' 
what is at stake is not only their effectiveness 
as teachers and researchers, but their capacity 
to fairly compete for grants with colleagues at 
other universities. Their frustrations and fears 
are largely based on the belief that whenever 
it comes time to divy up a department’s facili- 
ties and resources, the junior staffer is always 
“low man on the totem pole.” A frequent com- 
plaint— it may appear to be minor on the sur- 
face but has important ramifications— is the 
unavailability of stenographic assistance. 

Item : There is interesting reading in the recent 
issue qf the McGill Journal of Education. The Fall 
edition features international aspects of educa- 
tion. H.D. Morrison’s article on the position 
of the expatriate teacher in Africa is particu- 
larly good. The Journal may be purchased at 
the McGill and Macdonald Bookstores. Sub- 
scriptions may be obtained by getting in touch 
with the Journal’s business manager, c/o the 
Faculty of Education, Macdonald College, Ste. 
Anne de Bellevue, P.Q. The Journal is published 
twice a year, in the spring and fall. The sub- 
scription rate is $2.00 a year, or $3.75 for two 
years, or $5.00 for three years,- single copies are 
$ 1 . 00 . 

Item: What do people think of McGill’s Centre 
for Learning and Development? Not only "is 
the Centre for Learning and Development 
thought of rather scornfully by some faculty, 
it seems, but disturbing rumours have reached 
the Reporter to the effect that certain persons 
are only cooperating with CLD because CLD 
has funds to give out. 

Item: The Reporter was telephoned at a little 
after midnight on Wednesday, November 26,* 
by the pacifist-anarchist-bisexual-psychedelic 
conspiracy and asked to be on campus at 8 
a.m. to protect the trees. The trees were cut 
down at 7 a.m. It seems that the capital- 
ist-development conspiracy gets up earlier. 

Item: What is happening with McGill’s 
CEGEP? It seems that it is an invisible, unspo- 
ken-of minority. Any news? 

Item : A1 Tunis is now the publisher of the 
McGill Reporter and the editor of the forthcom- 
ing Telebulletin Service if ICG. Will A1 be 
Big .Brother? 

Item: A little known fact about the Rock Festi- 
val three weeks ago is that 200 people ended 
up in hospital from bad drugs. (All have recov- 
ered, fortunately.) A few hundred dollars was 
given away by “freaked-out” admissions 
officials for that festival: 

Item: One of the most urgent problems for 
youths “travelling” at this moment is homeless- 

V * 





ness. Many have nowhere to sleep and hardly 
any money. Some form of crash pad has to 
be established. That, of course, would be only 
the beginning but a very necessary one. Will 
McGill take the lead? After all, winter in Mon- 
treal is not a very good time to be without 
shelter. Anyone with suggestions should write 
to the editors, McGill Reporter. 

Readers are invited to contribute and respond to 
McGill Diary. 

GENESIS 2 

an epic drama 

members of the university are invited 
to participate 

academic consultants are needed, and 
playrights, poets, musicians, actors, 
mimists, etc. the play will be performed 
in the summer of 1970. 
for interview and auditions write to: 

Genesis 2, 3597 Jeanne Mance, apt. 6, 

Mtl. 130, or telephone 843-7123. 
the Genesis 2 manifesto, which appeared in 
the no. 11 Reporter, should be read by 
anyone interested in participating, there are 
already over one hundred people involved, 
but there is room for many more, names of 
people in the company will not be 
announced before 1 January 1970. 

FEEDBACK 

FEEDBACK WELCOMES OPINION FROM ITS READ- 
ERS, ON AND OFF CAMPUS. LETTERS SHOULD BE 
SHORT, MAXIMUM OF 500 WORDS. 

A School of Photography 

Interested in the practice and culture of pho- 
tography for the past fourteen years, I read 
Anthony Graham’s article in the Reporter (#10) 
with considerable interest. I fully agree with 
Mr. Graham’s suggestion that McGill Univer- 
sity establish a photography department. 
However, I think that the case he makes can 
be amplified by - important considerations 
which his contribution did not develop. The 
thrust of Mr. Graham’s argument is that the 
main benefit of establishing such a department 
would be to provide students' an opportunity 
to develop competence in another medium of 
creative expression. Agreed. And I. also agree 
that it need not serve the purpose of forming 
professional photographers. It could do that as 
well, but this may not be its most important 
function. 

I argue that a, rigorous study of photography 
can serve artistic, social and integrative func- 
tions. ^ 

The artistic dimension that photographic 
studies could develop would be that of expand- 
ing visual awareness. The visual organization 
of our environment assumes a fresh importance 
through the lens of the camera. We begin to 
observe light, line, form, colour, movement, 
spatial relationships,- and textures in ways that 
we may otherwise ignore. The first discipline 
that any student of photography would develop 
is the art of seeing. So many things we see 
around us and take for granted, the ugly, the 
beautiful and the indifferent, we would no 
.longer take for granted. Air pollution would 
assume an important aesthetic dimension be- 
cause it is visually repulsive. Much of our 
housing development would be seen for what 
it is: chaotic, unimaginative, monotonous, art- 
— less and therefore inhuman. Photography in- 
vites careful introspection of all kinds of visual 
data that inform the values and the content 
of the environment we create. The beauty and 
the ugliness of humanity never go unnoticed 



in the world of visual awareness that photogra- 
phy is all about. The more people learn to see 
better, the more difficult it will be for planners, 
businessmen and politicians to pollute the en- 
vironment with artless production that is 
visually unattractive and dehumanizing at the 
same time. A thorough development of visual 
sensitivity can do much to change the quality 
of our lives for the better. 

As a media of creative expression, photogra- 
phy has always served a socializing function 
in both the critical and positive aspects of our 
existence. The photographic process is basic to 
the images we receive in magazines, newspa- 
pers, television and cinema. We are surrounded 
by so many of these images that they constitute 
va total perception of reality and of self. Pho- 
tographic images do much to create the per- 
ceptions of lifestyles that serve positive or criti- 
cal socializing functions. The commonality of 
images is almost subversive because the overkill 
deadens conscious awareness and they are seen 
and absorbed at a subconscious level. The im- 
agery of advertising is based on this fact. 
Normally, consumption of various products is 
visually conceptualised in a “desirable” mid- 
dle-class setting, glittering, gleaming, clean, 
healthy and fun-loving. With sufficient repeti- 
tion, this visual conception becomes absorbed 
in our value system and orients us to the con- 
sumption patterns which reproduce this imag- 
ery in the everyday business of living from 
which our corporations have ever so much to 
gain. The student of photography becomes 
visually aware. Images do not seep into his 
subconscious before they are consciously read 
and understood. He learns to protect»his intel- 
lect from visual subversion, which is perhaps 
the most important form of propaganda that 
relentlessly assaults our minds. This is very 
important, especially for students from the kind 
of background (middle class) where visual 
stimuli possibly have strong reinforcing char- 
acteristics in their transmission of social values. 
The effect may have been the reverse on the 
left-out and the impoverished, for whom the 
glaring contradictions between the images of 
reality and their own existential situations 
could have created consciousness, sensitivity 
and political awareness of themselves relative 
to the visually transmitted norms of accept- 
ability into the social system. 

There has been no shortage of historically 
famous photographers to create the imagery of 
this other reality, the noise, the unpleasant, the 
things we try to ignore but they refuse to let 
us ignore. The imagery of war, hunger and 
poverty as executed by the universally known 
photographers David Seymour, Robert Capa, 
Werner Bishoff, Dorothea Lange and many 
others was surely at the forefront of our develop- 
ing sensitivity to the dominent aspects of 
tragedy in the human condition. Avedon’s stark 
portrayal of all that is frivolous and vulgar in 
white middle class America and all that is 
suffering and enraged in p6or black America 
made “Nothing Personal” one of the most im- 
portant statements we have on our social con- 
dition. The impact of all of this work, its pow- 
erful ability to communicate and move, derives 
from the mastery and the skillful use of the 
photographic medium. As an art form, photog- 
raphy not only expresses the make-believe, but 
the real, the urgent and the compelling. It has 
always been in the vanguard of progressive 
causes and social commitment. That is what 
many of our students can do— functionally en- 
gage themselves and others in the visual dia- 
logue that is a dominant feature of how modem 
man perceives his world. 

Photography is also an integrative discipline 



par excellence. The history of photography— both 
the art and the technology— is a particular in- 
stance of our social and technological develop- 
ment over the past 150 years. Students of 
chemistry and physics will find relevance and 
application to the principles of light, optics and 
photo-chemistry that are the “stuff” of photo- 
graphic methods. Students of the social sciences 
could appreciate the images of societal history 
from Daguerre’s portraits of famous people in 
the 1830s to the photos of Apollo 12. Stu- 
dents of economics would find the organization 
of the photographic industry a gold-mine of 
thesis material in many important respects. 
Applied photography is a useful medium to- 
see and understand, the chemical, biological 
and geological structure of the material world. 
Subjective photography, like abstract art, seeks 
to explore and develop the possibilities inherent 
in the medium itself, with no reference to the 
figurative mode. Irving Kitrosser’s photographs 
of odors and Pierre Cordier’s “Chimigrammes” 
are only more exotic examples of these possi- 
bilities. At a time when progressive university 
educators and students are looking for mean- 
ingful integration of truncated disciplines into 
a global reality, the potential of photographic 
education should not be overlooked. Photogra- 
phy can be an important integrative discipline 
if it teaches arts students science, science stu- 
dents arts, and creates a new dimension of 
expression and awareness for all. 

Mark D. Segal 

Editor’s note: Mr. Segal does economic research 
on university finance for the Secretariat of the 
Conference of Rectors and Principals of Que- 
bec Universities. The views expressed are his 
own and have nothing to. do with his profes- 
sional affiliation. 

Dead letter 

It seems that we are in for a season of morato- 
riums. 

’ As a relevant contribution to the ^n-going 
dialogue involving the problem of communi- 
cations in our polluted, technological society, 

I propose that all the above words be mora- 
torialized forthwith. 

Moratorially yours, _ 
T.D.BnmdgT 

Faculty of Divinity: alive and well 

A while back you published an article by 
Harvey Mayne on the Faculty of Divinity. One * 
can readily understand that the average 
reporter would be thoroughly unethusiastic 
about researching and writing such an article. 
Our Faculty is, after all, a small one, whose 
purpose, curriculum, and politics appear to be 
rather irrelevant to the rest of the world. Hence 
one is reluctant to be severe with Mr. Mayne. 
And yet his article does, it seems to me, call 
for some response, lest it be generally assumed 
' that it deals adequately with its topic. 

It is probably unimportant to dwell on the 
factual errors, since the correction of factual 
statements would be as uninteresting to the 
average reader of the Reporter as their assertion 
originally was. But much of what Mr. Mayne 
believes to be merely under discussion has in 
fact been instituted; his general treatment of 
the history of the discussions of curricular 
reform is inaccurate; and his statements 
about the Theological Undergraduate Society’s 
relationships with and attitudes towards the 
Students Society are quite ill-informed.” 
What is more important than the factual 
errors is the presentation. Mr. Mayne has ap- 
parently gone to a good deal of trouble to 
discover areas of controversy, for what is jour- 
nalism without controversy? But unfortunately 
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he has hot discovered areas of controversy but 
invented them. He has invented a bit of stu- 
dent-faculty polarity by showing that some 
students find lectures boring. He has invented 
a bit of anti-feministic prejudice by rather 
gullibly crediting the implausible story of a girl 
who did not do well in a class of two people. 
He has invented a bit of positively roaring 
controversy about whether a “religious” faculty 
in university is “an anachronism” by citing 
off-handedly and without elaboration a criti- 
cism attributed only to “many people.” 

Since Mr. Mayne apparently based his arti- 
cle on talks with the Dean, a professor, and 
whatever students happened to be in Divinity 
Hall one day, he could hardly have been ex- 
pected to come up with better problems than 
the ones he did. But there are some. 

First, for example, it might have been re- 
marked that the training of ecclesiastics in a 
public-supported university is perhaps un- 
paralleled in North America outside of Quebec, 
and is not, on the face of it, easily squared with 
the principle of the separation of church and 
state. And the public giving the support in this 
case is predominantly French-Catholic, al- 
though the Faculty is English-Protestant. This 
practice can, in my judgement, be intelligently 
defended, but only if the question is raised. 

Second, it might have been remarked how 
politically restrained the Faculty seems, or has 
seemed until quite recently, in sharp contrast 
to the radical stances of many American se- 
minaries. What is the character of Christian 
conscience amongst Canadian seminarians? 

And third, it might have been remarked that 
there are differences amongst the people in the 
Faculty and elsewhere about what divinity 
students should learn, just as there are 
differences about the role the Church should 
play in secular society, not only in the West 
but also in the revolutionary climate of the 
Third World. The Maryknoll priests in Guat- 
emala clearly had different ideas on the subject 
than the United Church of Canada does. 

i 

But what Mr. Mayne’s article lacks above 
all is “sympathetic imagination.” There is 
hardly a suspicion in his article that the Fa- 
u lty is comprised of human beings with living 
concerns, let alone a subtle understanding of 
what those concerns might be and how they 
might relate to other readers of the Reporter. 
Yet our Faculty after all has a community life 
of its own, not a terribly vital one perhaps, 
but neither one so abstract and institutional 
as Mr. Mayne perceives. 

I have found, and others of my acquaintance 
have found, that this Faculty suits its program 
to the individual student, encourages the spirit 
of enquiry, experiments in teaching methods, 
and in general takes seriously the ideals of 
education, to a significantly greater degree than 
any other Faculty or department in our experi- 
ence. One would have thought that an investi- 
gation of the life of the Faculty in this sense 
would have been of greater interest to your 
readership than the overview of curricular pro- 
posals to which Mr. Mayne chose instead to 
direct his attention. 

Sincerely yours, 
Alan L. Hayes (B.D. II) 

Curriculum Review 

A new B.A. and B.Sc. curriculum is being 
planned. As you know, a new three-year curric- 
ulum begins in 1971 and the Curriculum Re- 
view Commission has been actively planning 
for that change. This letter is in the nature 
of a preliminary report to let you know the 
directions of our thinking and to ask you for 
reactions to it. We have received numerous 



suggestions and, it is hoped, many of them will 
be incorporated in some form in our final re- 
port; our chief resolve so far is to design curri- 
cula which will be flexible enough to include 
many new as well as the best of the old ideas. 

We expect, Firstly, that the present depart- 
mental honours programs will be reexamined 
by the departments with the hope expressed 
that none of them would call for more than 
4/5 of a student’s total work load and prefera- 
bly only 3/5. 

The following is a list of our decisions so 
far, though many of them can be modified in 
the light of your responses: 

1. That the total amount of work leading 
to a degree be about the same as in our present 
final three years. 

2. That some form of credit system, as op- 
posed to annual promotion, is inevitable and 
that such a system should make provision for 
courses of greatly varying value, again as op- 
posed to our present course or half course sys- 

-tem. Where possible appropriate credits could 
be given for tutorials and again where possible 
such a system should be encouraged. 

3. That a two semester system be considered 
with most courses lasting only one semester, 
i.e. about 13 weeks. There would, however, be 
only one registration period in September when 
courses for both semesters' would be chosen; 
course changes would be allowed in much the 
same way as at present. It would also be possi- 
ble to give “linked” courses, i.e. courses lasting 
through both semesters, with a single examina- 
tion in the spring and with no credit given for 
taking only one semester. These “linked” 
courses would be exacdy the same as present 
full courses. 

4. That every student be attached to some 
department of his choice. That an academic 
adviser designated by this department approve 
3/5 of the student’s total program, the re- 
mainder being free choices made by the stu- 
dent. This “approved” program might be a 
major in one of the now accepted senses or a 
new ad hoc program to meet a particular stu- 
dent’s needs and interests. The courses “ap- 
proved” will not necessarily be given by the 
adviser’s department. Obviously all depart- 
ments must as soon as possible plan their whole 
integrated programs even though the upper 
years of such programs will not come into full 
operation for several years. 

5 That provisions be made for advanced 
placement of students so that an able student 
on demonstrating his ability in a university 
level course, may get credits for that course if 
it fits his approved program. This would not 
apply to language (as opposed to literary) ' 
courses where native speakers might gain very 
easy credits. 

6 That there should be no course compulsory 
for everyone. 

7. That for all his work a student should 
be given a percentage grade but that his free 
choices may be reported simply on a Pass-Fail 
system. His average would be calculated only 
on his “approved” course marks. 

8. That graduate programs and courses are 
not part of our mandate. 

9. That comprehensive examinations may, 
in some instances, assess a student’s work in 
more than one course. These courses would, 
in other words, provide a syllabus for the ex- 
amination to be given but would not give the 
student separate grades. This type of assess- 
ment is intended to separate education for 
university credits from specific course tuition 
where such a program seems advisable and has 
been approved. 



When new curricula are introduced there is 
always a worry about the change-over period. 
We realize this, and, while we would like to 
give every chance for the introduction of new 
\ workshop groups, tutorial groups and interdis- 
ciplinary studies, we are determined not to 
interfere more than is absolutely essential with 
any present program or course . . . 

I again ask for your comments, favorable, 
unfavorable, or merely different, on what we 
are doing. 

C.D. Gordon, 
Chairman, . 

Curriculum Review Commission 

Put an end to mudslinging 

I was rather shocked by the responses to my 
recent letter concerning Jan W. Weryho’s 
“Crescent and Fleur-de-Lys” in the McGill Re- 
porter. Opposition was expected, but the vi-. 
ciousness of the outright racism in Mr. 
Weryho’s and Scott Johnson’s letters of Oc- 
tober 24 came as something of a surprise . 

As a native of the Middle East, whose death 
sentence and that of his people is decreed in 
“one little escaped sentence” (“. . . the struggle 
of the Palestinians to recover their land from 
v the Zionist occupiers . . Weryho) I was 
prompted to sit down and angrily analyze, 
point by point, the gross misrepresentations 
and contemptible falsehoods contained in the 
sterile diatribes of the two gentlemen. • On 
reflection, however, it seems that the readers 
of the Reporter should be able to see this trash 
as the hatemongering it is. Let the sowers of 
venom be relegated to the trash-heap of history, 
where they belong; and let those who must find 
a just solution to the problems of the Middle 
East meet each other directly (“to talk any- 
where, anytime”— Eshkol), and perhaps 

meaningful results will follow. Mudslinging 
and distortion do no service to the pages of 
your publication. 

^ Zalman Amit 

Y • 

The McGill Reporter will publish no more letters 
in reference to this matter. The Editor. 



EMPLOYMENT 

Assistant to the Vice Principal—- 
Academic Affairs 

The position: Coordination within the Univer- 
sity of members’ assignments on various com- 
mittees of the Conference of Rectors and Prin- 
cipals of Quebec Universities. Responsible for 
representing the University on inter-University 
liaison committees. 

The qualifications: The successful candidate 
will be a fluently bilingual University graduate, 
28-35 years of age, with a keen interest in 
educational affairs together with proven orga- 
nizational ability. 

The date: This opening is to be filled in Jan- 
uary. 

t 

Please submit r£sum£ giving background, ex- 
perience, age and salary requirements to: 
Personnel Department, 

McGill University, 

Montreal 110, Quebec. 

Erratum 



In last week’s Reporter, Rick Kerrigan, a student 
at McGill, was not mentioned in the list of 
Genesis 2. committee members. 
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FACULTY WORKSHOP CENTRE FOR LEARNING AND DEVELOPMENT 

ON 

THE INSTRUCTIONAL PROCESS ' 

The recent conference on ‘Instructional Inno- in stating their instructional goals. Films and slides jectives, humanities versus sciences, etc.), 

vations in Higher Education hopefully stimu- will be used to instruct participants in several Therefore, the workshop will have periodic 

lated many instructors to experiment” with ways of stating objectives, together with a ra- discussion to focus on these issues, 

their own courses. In an effort to keep the tionale for these approaches. In addition, par- - 

ball rolling” and provide additional direction ticipants will work with CLD staff members Criteria lor Selection 

to the pursuit of better learning environments, in applying such techniques to their own course 1116 6131 twelvc members of McGill’s staff 

the CLD will begin its first five-session work- 3. Participants will develop evaluation instruments ‘ to U P- Application deadline for first work- 
shop on the Instructional Process the final week to measure some of their course objectives. Partici- sho P is 15 J anuar Y 1970 - 

in January. The sessions will be held on five pants will develop methods with the CLD staff, 2 - Applicants must sign up for the entire 

consecutive Saturday mornings from 9 a.m. to to measure course goals. Programmed tapes workshop. 

noon. The workshop is free of charge to McGill and slides and learning cells will also be used 3 - Those in exc ^ ss of twelve will be put on 

staff. to facilitate this objective. the list for thc following workshop. 

Description Of the Workshop 4. Participants will have the opportunity to discuss Those of you who have the desire to become 

1. Participants will become familiar with innova- problems of instruction with colleagues. The CLD more acquainted with innovative and effective 

live educational techniques. Participants will act- staff is aware of differences among instructors techniques of teaching now have the opportu- 

ively interact with methods such as computer and disciplines as well as similarities they share. nity to do so. Anyone wishing to sign up will 

assisted instruction, simulation and games, Much can be learned by discussing both mutu- find an application in the next CLD newsletter, 

learning cells, group processes and other inno- al concerns such as grading and evaluation of “Learning and Development,” or you may call 

vative teaching techniques. instruction, as well as course and discipline Dr. C.E. Pascal at 392-5291. 

2. Participants will discuss the problems involved differences (e.g., affective versus cognitive ob- 



MUSIC 

to my mother, 
the radical 

by STEVEN FREYGOOD 

This article is dedicated to my sweet little old 
grey-haired mother whom I dearly love but 
who has allowed her historical judgment to be 
distorted by fears of Separatism. 

May I remind^you that on 12 May 1936, 
the German submarine Emden docked in 
Montreal on a cultural visit (and incidentally 
to map the bed of the St. Lawrence) and re- 
mained here until May 18? While some of the 
most esteemed Westmount ladies were on 
board exchanging toasts with the German 
officers, you and other demonstrators were 
being herded by horses of the Montreal riot 
police. After all, the Germans were our friends, 
were they not? Even the best families of the 
city were entertaining the representatives of 
Adolf Hitler, were they not? You, on the other 
hand, were disturbing the peace and threaten- 
ing God-fearing citizens who just happened to 
think Hitler was a nice guy. In retrospect, you 
cannot say with certainty that you represented, 
at the time, the feelings of the majority 6f the 
Canadian public. 

You are a Jew. May I ask you where in the 
Mosaic code we are permitted to protect prop- 
erty by taking lives? 

We don’t need more laws— we need more 
justice! 

It appears that fear of violence in this or any 
city is inversely proportional to the distance 
from a demonstration (this was indicated by 
a government survey in Chicago). News re- 
porting in this city is a fraud. Certainly the 
police at the McGill demonstration last March 
were efficient and well-coordinated, but the 
implication of the news media was that the 
police faced a huge and violent mob— a gross 
misrepresentation; of the facts. It was obvious 
to everyone present that curious bystanders far 
outnumbered the demonstrators (naturally, 
since large demonstrations are a rarity here and 



the newspapers promised blood). As far as I 
am concerned, Montreal is the safest city in 
North America at any hour of the day or night. 
Demonstrations are the least of our problems. 
Someone is attempting to distract the city ad- 
ministration from the far more important and 
vital task of eliminating hippies. At least with 
hippies and demonstrators no longer cluttering 
the streets it will be easier to spot the bombs 
left lying about. 

Last July I spent several weeks living in 
Philadelphia, not far from the University of 
Pennsylvania. Small riots in the black ghetto 
nearby were common. Reliable witnesses saw 
police publicly beating up an unarmed black 
youth who was creating a public nuisance by 
playing his guitar in Rittenhouse Square. (In 
Montreal last August a girl was arrested for 
playing her flute on a public street.) Two uni- 
versity students had recently been murdered 
by a black gang. Teenage gangs w.ere constant- 
ly at war. Everyone I met had double locks 
on their apartments, some had burglar alarms, 
and most women carried gas pistols or cans 
of MACE. Frequently I was advised by very 
hip friends to stay inside after ten p.m.: “If 
the blacks don’t get you, the pigs will,” they 
advised. 

Because I didn’t have a car there, the young 
lady who was visiting me was very anxious to 
be home early. Before she left I asked her why 
she was spending the summer in Philly instead 
of visiting Israel the way she’d planned. “Are 
you kidding? Didn’t you read about that 
American tourist last week who was killed 
when he stepped on a land mine?” 



COMING 

EVENTS 



DECEMBER 5 TO JANUARY 16 

Send notices of coming events, photographs, 
illustrations, etc., to M. Cowen, Information 
Office, Administration Building, Room 633, McGill 
(392-5301 , -5306). Deadline: Friday noon, a week 
before the issue in which the notice is to appear. 

FRIDAY— 5 

faculty Friday concert: Two one-act operas 
directed by Edith and Lud^o-Dell^-P^i^f 
La Pazzia Senile by Andriano Banchieri, and 
Vheure Espagnole by Maurice Ravel, at 8:30 
p.m., Redpath Hall, admission: free. 

Friday night cinema: Showing Ecstasy, directed 
by Gustav Machaty (Czechoslovakia 1932), and 
starring Hedy Lamarr. 6:30 and 9:00 p.m., in 
Leacock 132. 

homage to Humphrey bogart: Cinematheque 
Canadienne presents at 7:30 p.m. Black Legion 
directed by Archie Mayo (USA 1937), and at 
9:30 p.m., San Quentin directed by Lloyd Bacon 
(USA 1937), at the Biblioth£qiie Nationale 
du Quebec, 1700 St-Denis, entree sud. 

seminaire de linguistique de Montreal: Pro- 
fessor Georges Faure, directeur du department 
de phon£tique et du department d’anglais A 
l’Universite d’Aix-Marseille, traitera de “Les 
Apports des Systemes Prosodiques a la Struc- 
turation Semantique et Syntaxique de la 
Phrase Parlee,” 15h30 dans la salle Z-234 de 
l’immeuble principal de l’Universite de Mon- 
treal. 

the plumbers’ ball: If you are planning to 
attend the Plumbers’ Ball to be held January 
6th, 1970 at 9:30 p.m. in the Hotel 'Bonaven- 
ture buy your ticket NOW. Tickets go on sale 
this week in the McConnell Building, at only 
$10. Reservations, call Dave (739-5454) or 
Mike (481-8780). 
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ubu roi, a play by Alfred Jarry, directed by 
Hugh Nelson, will be presented and sponsored 
by the English Department in co-operation 
with, the Players’ Club, through to December 
6. 8:30 p.m., Moyse HalLTickets: $2 for Friday 
and Saturday from the Union Box Office or 
by mail, payable in advance, from: Dr. John 
Ripley, Director of Drama, English Depart- 
ment, Arts Building, McGill, Montreal 110. 



SATURDAY— 6 



basketball: McGill at Laval at 8:15 p.m. 

v • i ' 

international 35: The McGill Film Society 
screens Candy , directed by Christian Marquand 
(USA 1968), 6:00, 8:15, and 10:30 p.m. in 
PSCA. 

hockey: McGill at Laval at 2:30 p.m. 

SAIDYE BRONFMAN CENTRE OF THE YMYWHA pres- 
ent film series, featuring Films and Classic 
Shorts. Tonight, Viridiana, directed by Luis 
Bunuel; and Black Man and His Bride— Paintings 
of Arthur Boyd (Australian). -Two showings, at 
7: 15 and 9:30 p.m., admission: $1.25. 5170 Cote 
St. Catherine Road, tel. 7-37-6551., Ext. 17. 

WORKSHOP OF INTER-PROFESSIONAL COMMUNI- 
CATION IN THE SECONDARY SCHOOL, sponsored 

by McGill’s Faculty of Education and School 
of Social Work, by the Quebec School Guid- 
ance Association and by the English language 
chapter of Quebec’s Corporation of Professional 
Social Workers. Participants include Andr6 
Lacombe, the Pupil Personnel Director for 
Quebec’s Department of Education, Micheline 
Casault, a social worker with the Department 
of Family and Social Welfare, Judge R.G. 
Gammel of the Montreal Social Welfare Court, 
and McGill education professor, Dr. Jack 
Cram. 9:30 to 4:30 p.m., Macdonald College. 

SUNDAY— 7 

L~ 

Christmas carol service 69: McGill Choral 
Society presents a family carol service, directed 
by Mr. Ken Woodman and accompanied by 
Mr. Peter Terrio at 4:00 p.m., Church of the 
lessiah, Simpson at Jj^abrooke. Tickets: $1.25 
eacfl^^V.^ie ki^the McGill Students’ Union 
or at the door on the afternoon of the perfor- 
mance. 

faculty of music presents a Sunday Matinee 
of chamber music by Beethoven, Brahms and 
Schubert, 2:30 p.m., Redpath Hall, admission: 
free. 

MONTREAL SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA: Franz-Paul 
Decker, Music Director presents a Christmas 
Concert, admission: $1.00 and $2.00, at 3:00 
p.m., Salle Wilfrid-Pelletier, Place des Arts. 



zen buddhism: Day-long Seminar-Workshop on 
the principles arid practice of Zen Buddhism. 
The workshop offers the unique opportunity 
to learn first-hand the authentic body-mind 
disciplines of Zen training, the ultimate object 
of which is spiritual enlightenment, i.e., com- 
plete inner freedom. 9:30 p.m. Centre Mon- 
chanin, 4917 St-Urbain St., Montreal, info.: 
288-7229. 

\ • *' - 

MONDAY— 8 

— i i : ■ 

the big reporter: On Goodman, Grey, Uni- 
versities. 

BIOCHEMISTRY DEPARTMENT SEMINAR: Speaker 

Dr. David M. Gibson, Department of Medical 
Genetics, University of Wisconsin, Madison, 
Wisconsin on “ Structural Studies on Normal Light 
Chains ,” 4:00 p.nf., Demonstration Theatre, 
Room 903, McIntyre Medical Sciences Build- 

ing . , 

mcgill chamber orchestra: Conductor- 

Alexander Brott in two chamber operas: La 
Serva Padrona (Pergolesi), and The Telephone 
(Menotti), at 8:30 p.m., Theatre Maisonneuve, 
Place des Arts. 

organic chemistry colloquium: The Depart- 
ment of Chemistry has invited Professor S. 
Hanessian, University de Montreal, to speak 

at 5:00 p.m,, Room 10, Otto Maass Building. . 
% 

seminar: “Electrophysical and Biochemical Contri- 
. bution to lhe Cholinergic Mechanism of Brain Func- 
tion in Rats and Rabbits,” speaker: Professor Z. 
Votava, Chairman Department of Pharmaco- 
logy, Charles University, Prague, Czechoslova- 
kia'. 4:30 p.m., Room 1345, McIntyre Medical 
Sciences Building. 

seminar on human ecology: Speaker Professor 
R. Brookfield, Pennsylvania State University, 
on “ Agricultural Interests and Population in Malasia : 
Some Considerations,” 4:00 p.m. in Arts Council 
Room. 



TUESDAY— 9 

humid tropics seminar: Department of Geog- 
raphy presents Dr. H.G. Brookfield, Pennsyl- 
vania State University, who will speak on “ Dual 
Economy Theory— Indonesia Model, Melanesian Re- 
ality,” at 3:00 p.m., Room 348, Physical 
Sciences Centre. 

meeting: Faculty of Engineering, 4:00 p.m. in 
the Engineering Faculty Room. 

MONTREAL SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA: Franz-Paul 
Decker, music director; Vladimir Ashkenazy, 
pianist, Dec. 9 and 10, 8:30 p.m. Salle Wilfrid 
Pelletier, Place des Arts. 



seminar: Department of Zoology has as speaker 
P. Pirlot, who will speak on “ Encephalization and 
Relative Size of Some Brain Components in Bats,” 
5:00 p.m., Room S3/3, Stewart Biological 
Building. 

seminar: Topic,. “Regulation of Renal Gluconeo- 
genesis by Ions and Hormones ,” by speaker Profes- 
sor Howard Rasmussen, Chairman, Depart- 
ment of Biochemistry, University of Pennsyl- 
vania, at 4:30 p.m., Room 521, McIntyre Med- 
ical Sciences Building. 

the st. james literary society: “Urban Rene- 
wal— By Whom, When, Where?” Speaker: Ray 
Affleck, former Architect for Concordia Estates 
Project, 8:15 p.m., Windsor Hotel. 



women associates of mcgill have as their 
speaker Professor A.R.C. Jones whose topic will 
be, “How to Escape Megalopolis.” There will also 
be a Faculty Tea and exhibition of Garden 
Group dried flowers and herbs. 3:00 p.m. Fa- 
culty Club. 

WEDNESDAY- 10 

genetics departmental seminar: “Genetic 
Analysis of Puffing Behaviour in Dipteran Giant 
Polytene Chromosomes ,” by Dr. Richard E. Rayle, 
Department of Zoology, University of North 
Carolina, Chapel Hill, N.C. 8:00 p.m. Stewart 
Biology Building., N5/3b. Interested persons 
are cordially invited to attend. 

historiography course: Speaker Professor 
H.N. Fieldhouse on “ Philosophy of History and 
Historians ,” 7:00 to 8:00 p.m., Leacock 15. 

meeting: Senate, 2:20 p.m. in Leacock Council 
Room. 

mcgill student entreprenurial agency pres- 
ents Privilege, .starring Paul Jones. “A revealing 
story of what goes on behind the scenes in the 
pop music world.” 5:30 and 9:00 p.m., Leacock 
132. 

seminar in mechanics: Topic: “ Curved Finite 
Elements for Cylindrical Shells ,” speaker: A.A. 
Lakis. 4:00 p.m., Room 226, McConnell Engi- 
neering Building. 

three day workshop: December 10 to 14, 
“Decision Theory for Management,” sponsored by 
the Management Development Institute. 
Course Leader: George Cavadia, Professor of 
Quantitative Methods in Management in the" 
Graduate Program in the Faculty of Manage- 
ment. 9:00 to 4:30 each day in the Manage- 
ment Development Institute. 

Wednesday silent film series (Loyola): Show- 
ing Earth, directed by Alexander Dovzhenko, 
(USSR 1930), a film of massive sculptured 
shapes. 8:30 p.m. Vanier Auditorium 



Ubu Roi, a play 



by Alfred Jarry, directed by Hugh Nelson ; 



December 5 and 6, 8:30 p.m., Moyse Hall, $2. 
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THURSDAY— 1 1 



LES BALLETS M^TROPOLITAINS DU CANADA: 

Etudes Symphoniques, Schumann; L’Homme, 
Man, De Kinder, Vivier; Vaises et Varialiona, 
Glazunov. 8:30 p.m. Th&itre Maisonneuve, 
Place des Arts. Students $2.00. 

meeting: Senate Committee on Development, 
2:30 p.m., Room 609, Administration Building. 

MCGILL STUDENT ENTREPRENURIAL AGENCY pres- 
ents Never Give a Sucker an Even Break, starring 
W.C. Fields. “Fields returns to delight his fans 
in another classic.” 6:30 and 9:00 p.m. in Lea- 
cock 132. 

the world church and biafra: Speaker, The 
Reverend E.H. Johnson, Moderator of the 95th 
General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church 
in Canada, '11:00 in Divinity Hall Chapel. 

verdi: Showing Cuba Si!, directed by Chris 
. Marker, and Les Statues Meurent Aussi, directed 
by Chris Marker and Alain Resnais. 7:30 and 
9:30 p.m. Boulevard St. Laurent. v 

FRIDAY— 12 

mcgill Friday concert: The Faculty Choirs 
and Brass Ensemble directed by Wayne Riddell 
and Donald Patriquin with works by Swee- 
linck, Gabrielli, Bach, Thompson, Britten, and 
Peeters, in a program of music for Advent and 
Christmas. 8:30 p.m. in Redpath Hall, admis- 
sion: free. 

Friday night cinema: McGill Film Society 
shows Planet of The Apes, directed by Franklin 
Schaffner ( USA 1968). “This allegory of the 
fall of man is a negative Utopia drawn from 
a Darwinian nightmare.” With Charlton 
Heston. 6:30 and 9:00 p.m. in Leacock 132. 

la cinematheque* canadienne: Showing at 
7:30, Street of Shame, directed by Kenji Mizo- 
.guchi (Japan 1956), and at 9:30 p.m., homage 
to HUMPHREY bogart xii, Kid Galahad, directed 
by Michael Curtiz ( USA 1937), with Bette 
Davis, Edward G. Robinson. Biblioth£que Na- 
tional du Quebec, 1700 St-Denis, entree sud, 
tel: 844-8734. 

LECTURES END IN ARTS AND SCIENCE, 
MANAGEMENT, AND ENGINEERING. 

verdi: showing Calcutta, directed by Louis 
Malle. 7:30 and 9:30 p.m., Boulevard St. 
Laurent. 

SATURDAY— 13 

MCGILL STUDENT ENTREPRENURIAL AGENCY pres- 
ents The Fixer, directed by John Franken- 
heimer, starring Alan Bates and Dirk Bogarde. 
“The amazing story of persecution in Russia 
and one courageous man who stood alone.” 
6:30 and 9:00 p.m. in Leacock 132. 



SUNDAY-14 

mcgill chamber orchestra: Director 

Alexander Brott will give a concert of music 
by Corelli, Vivaldi, and Bartok. 8:30 p.m. in 
the Lecture Hall, Montreal Museum of Fine 
Arts. 

u pro' musica: Juilliard Quartet with music of 
Mozart, Beethoven, and Alban Berg at 4:30 
t P-m., Thdatre Port-koyal, Place des Arts. 

the tudor singers of Montreal: Director 
Wayne Riddell presents Baroque reading of the 
Messiah by Handel, 8:00 p.m., Eglise St. Jac- 
ques at Metro Berri de Montigny. Students: 

$1.00, General: $2.00, Reserved: $4.50. 

■> 




The Fixer, an MSEA film presentation, 13 December, 6:30 and 9 p.m., LI 32. 



sigma xi lectures 1969-70: 'Speaker Dr. Fre- 
dette on “The Microbiology of Wine,” 8:00 



DEPARTMENT OF EPIDEMIOLOGY AND HEALTH: 

Departmental seminar on “Survey of Quebec As- 
bestos Mine Workers, ” given by J.C. McDonald. 
12:30 p.m. in Room 217, Pathological Institute, 
New Wing, 3775 University Street. 

MCGILL FACULTY SEMINAR ON HUMAN ECOLOGY: 

“Modernization of Traditional Fisheries: An 
Ecological Analysis,” Mr. R. Cecil, Depart- 
ment of Geography. Discussant: Professor M. 
J. Dunbar, Marine Sciences Centre, McGill 
University. 4:00,p.m. in Leacock 738. 

meeting: Board of Governors, 4:00 p.m. in 
Room 609. Administration Building. 

meeting: Council, Faculty of Arts arid Science, 
3:30 p.m. in Arts Council Room. 

TUESDAY— 16 

DEPARTMENT OF MICROBIOLOGY AND IM- 
MUNOLOGY has as their speaker Dr. Haim B. 
Gunner, University of Massachusetts who will 
talk on “Pesticide-Induced Stress on Microbial 
Ecosystems,” 3:30 p.m. Main Lecture Theatre, 
Pathology Building. 



p.m. in Physics Auditorium. 

THE HISTORY ASSOCIATION OF MONTREAL and the 
QUEBEC ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS OF HISTORY, 

in co-operation with SGWU announce “Prob- 
lems in Modern Russian History Reforming 
the Russian Autocracy,” Speaker: C. Ruud, 
Department of History, the University of 
Western Ontario. 8:30 p.m., Room H-635, 
SGWU. 

WEDNESDAY— 17 

cinematheque canadienne. Soir6e Biafra, re- 
portage filme de Oliver Todd, montage audio-vi- 
suel de Andre Kuhay et Michel Roy; film de 
la Croix-Rouge franqaise sur les enfants biafrais 
r6fugi& au Gabon. Ces trois documents seront 
present^ par Gerard le Chdne, secretaire du 
Comit6 international contre le genocide, God- 
son Madubuike, 6tudiant biafrais et Andre 
Kuhay, enseignant k la CECM, retour du 
Biafra. 8:00 p.m. Bibliotheque Nationale du 
Quebec, 1700 St-Denis, entree sud, t£l. 844- 
8734. 

THURSDAY— 18 



meeting: Senate, 2:20 p.m. in Leacock Council meeting: Senate Academic Policy Committee, 
Room. 2:30 p.m., Room 609, Administration Building. 
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actions of the student committee should pre- 
vail. The amendment was carried, as was the 
original motion as amended. 

Faculty then returned to consideration of the 
Nominating Committee with Prof. Theall 
moving that four students be appointed to the 
Nominating Committee of the Faculty by the 
Executive Applications Committee of the 
ASUS. After a short but sharp debate, this 
motion was narrowly defeated by a vote of 23 
to 21. 

Prof. Theall, seconded by Dean M. Hers- 
chorn, then moved that meetings of Faculty, 
Faculty Council and their Committees be 
normally open. Professors Yaffe and Maitre 
moved and seconded respectively an amend- 
ment that the Nominating Committee be ex- 
cluded from this motion 



Board of Governors /page 7 
1968: that nominees be “representative of 
various parts of the community which the Uni- 
versity serves.” 

To implement this policy a Membership 
Committee- was established to propose names 
of persons for appointment to the Board. This 
Committee would appreciate suggestions of 
people to fill the 10 vacancies which will occur 
on the Board by Dec. 31. Such suggestions can 
be sent to: Professor T.J. Pavlasek, Chairman, 
Membership Committee, c/o J. H. Holton, Sec- 
retary of the Board, Administration Building, 
McGill University, Montreal 110. 



TUESDAY— 6 



meeting: Senate Committee on Collegial 
Studies, 4:10 p.m., Arts Council Room. 



meeting: Senate Committee on Development, 
2:30 p.m., Room 609, Administration Building. 



the plumbers’ ball: If you still don’t know 
whether you can come ... BF at the dance next 
Saturday and decide! Reservations call: Dave 
(739-5454) or Mike (481-8780). 



open discussion of 
comparative candidates could not take place 
in front of a gallery. This amendment was 
approved by 23 votes to 10, 

An amendment, moved and seconded by 
Dean.Solin and.Professor Nicholls respectively, 
that a simple majority of those present and 
voting be required to close any meeting, was 
carried as was the original motion of Prof. 
Theall as amended. Several members of Fa- 
culty then expressed their wish that the Faculty 
Nominating Committee operate in the same 
way as the other committees of Faculty. A 
motion to this effect was moved by Prof. Jud- 
kins, and seconded by Prof. Stern. This had 
to assume, as Prof. Yaffe later pointed out, that 
the teaching staff would be privileged to nego- 
tiations of the Faculty Nominating Committee 
while the students should not be. An amend- 
ment to this effect was defeated, while the main- 
motion which meant in effect that the Faculty’s 
Nominating Committee would be normally 
open to all observers of the University commu- 
nity with the option to close like the other 
committees of Faculty by a majority vote, was 
then carried by 21 votes to 20. 

A motion by Prof. Theall, seconded by 
Vice-Dean Vogel, that a committee be estab- 
lished by the Dean to work out ways of taking 
student as well as staff opinion into account 
in the selection of officers of Faculty was tabled, 
and the meeting adjourned at 6:10 p.m. 

Several proposals passed by Faculty at pre- 
vious meetings, which will necessitate a change 
in the University Statutes, have gone, on to 
Senate, where they will' be discussed on De- 
cember 10. Several Senators have already indi- 
cated their disapproval of these resolutions, and 
it is expected that a number of amendments 
will be suggested. 



MCGILL CHAMBER ORCHESTRA: Conductor, 

Alexander Brott; Jean-Pierre Rampal, flute, at 
Th&itre Port-Royal, Place des Arts. 
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meeting: Faculty of Engineering, 4:00 p.m. in 
the Engineering Faculty Room. 



meeting: Senate, 2:20 p.m., Leacock Council 
Room. 



EDITORIAL POLICY 

The McGill Reporter has no editorial prejudice. 
It is open to contributions from anyone on any 
subject, and is responsible for presenting, con- 
currently or. serially, a balance between points 
of view. 



evening seminar: Department of Microbiology 
presents Seminar No. 4, “Biological Nitrogen 
Fixation, ” speaker: Dr. R. H. Burris, Depart- 
ment of Biochemistry, University of Wisconsin, 
Madison, 8:00 p.m., Room B-216, Biology 
Building, Macdonald College. 

genetics departmental seminar. “The Isola- 
tion of Genes With An Endonuclease Specific 
For Single Stranded DNA,” speaker: Dr. M. 
J. Fraser, Department of Biochemistry, McGill 
University, 8:00 p.m., N5/3b, Stewart Build- 
ing. Interested persons are cordially invited to 
attend. 

meeting: Senate Academic Policy Committee, 
Room 609, Administration Building. 

polymer THURSDAYS: Topic, “Scanning Calori- 
metry of Polyolefin Solutions,” speaker: Dr. H. 
P. Schreiber, Canadian Industries Ltd., 4:30 
p.m., Room 10, Otto Maass Chemistry Build- 
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the gift with the above conditions and Senate 
gave its acceptance at Wednesday’s meeting. 

Term of office for student Senators 

A proposal was adopted which made the term 
of office for elected student members of Senate 
to be one year, from 1st September to August 
3 1st. 

Students on Committee on Privileges 

A motion that “the one student member on 
the Committee on Privileges be chosen by the 
whole of Senate” was passed. 

Statute changes re honorary degrees 

It was moved by Professor Yaffe that Article 
IX, Section 3 of the Statutes be amended by 
deleting the words “but no honorary degree be 
granted if seven members of Senate shall vote 
against it” and replacing “but no honorary 
degrees be granted if sixteen members of the 
Senate shall vote against it” was defeated. 



On Thursday, November 27th, the Senate 
Development Committee approved the draw- 
ings for a new residence to be built on a site 
near Bishop Mountain Hall which should be 
ready for occupancy in the spring of 1971. The 
residence which will house 350 students will, 
in the words of Mr. G. A. Grimson, Chairman 
of the Projects Sub-Committee of the Develop- 
ment Committee, “get away from the conven- 
tional dormitory approach of student residence 
and encompass a new exciting design for liv- 
ing.” The Projects Sub-Committee which has 
developed the .plans and is supervising the 
project will now be consulting with the archi- 
tects to smooth out housekeeping details until 
construction begins in about 6 months. 

A detailed profile oir the new residence will 
appear in the Reporter next term. '->■ 
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